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A 'I5MOORGATE TRUST 


By investing in 


HUNDRED 


SECURITIES TRUST 


you spread your capital over as many as 100 
first-class dividend-paying British securities 
covering the whole range of sound British 
Investment, including Government Funds, 
banking, insurance, property, commerce and 
industry. The yield is approximately 








The Trust Investments are 
distributed approximately as 
follows: 
Government Funds ... 5% 
Banking & Insurance... 

Iron, Coal & Steel 


Transport & Commun- 
ication 


Light, Power & Elec. 
trical Equipment 

Property, Building & 
Allied Trades ... ... 


Stores, Catering & 
Foodstuffs ... 


Breweries & Tobacco 

Gold Mining... 

Textiles ... 

oa 

Cinemas.. 

ane & Paper 
Trades <a 

Miscellaneous... ... 10% 








3 NOTE.—This is the approximate Gross Annual Yield at 

t a a price of approximately 22s. 6d. per sub-unit, calculated 
4 O solely on the cash dividends paid in the past year on 

the 100 securities. Capital bonuses are additional. 





LLOYDS BANK LIMITED are Custodian Trustees of 
the underlying securities. They collect the dividends 
thereon and distribute the income to Sub-Unit Holders 
on June 15th and December 15th each year during 
the 15-year life of the Trust. 





STUDY THESE IMPORTANT POINTS: 
The Managers strongly advise you to consult your bank manager or 
stockbroker for confirmation of the general desirability of the Trust 
as an investment for large or small sums 
1. Sums of approximately £22 and upwar 
any - ank or stockbroker. 
bs he Managers have full power to make the Trust cumulative by 
retaining capital hanes in the Trust if considered desirable, thereby 
augmenting the capital value and earning power of the investment. 
3. All the securities in the Trust are quoted on the London Stock 
Exchange and constitute a list which is ie itive of the soundest 
elements in British financial, industrial and commercial life. 
4. Provision for continuity of management h as been made by t 
creation of a special fund adminis tered by the Trustees. Security 
Trust Managers, Ltd., the Managers of the Trust, are controlled by 
interests associated with Dawnay Day & Sibi Ltd., Merchant 
Bankers, 15, Moorgate, London, E.C.2. 
5. Sub-units are readily marketable since the Managers undertake to 
repurchase any sub-units offered to them, as explained in the Booklet. 


: 1 
rds may be invested through 


For full particulars apply for Booklet SB to 


SECURITY TRUST MANAGERS LIMITED, 15 Moorgate, London, E.C.2. 
Members of the Association of Fixed and Fiexible Trust Managers. 
Telephones: Metropolitan 3622 (15 lines) Telegrams: Security, Stock, London. 
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Command 


His Majesty The King has been 
graciously pleased to com- 
mand that The Cancer Hospital 
(free), Fulham Road, London, 
S.W.3, shall henceforth be 
known as The Royal Cancer 


Hospital (free). 
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with confidence 


A comfortable shave means a good 
start to the day. If you find shaving 
a bore in the morning, give Parke- 
Davis Shaving Cream a trial. It really 
does soften the beard quickly and 
effectively, and yet protects the skin 
from irritation. Sold in large Is. 6d. 
tubes by all chemists. 


PARKE-DAVIS 









Parke-Davis Shaving Cream is a delight to 
use—and after use! It softens the most stub- 
born beard and soothes the tenderest skin. 
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WaLpore Oxus! 


There is an air of distinction and personality about 
Waldorf Club Notepaper. What a joy it is to 

“A write on. Itssmooth beautifully 
glazed surface is entirely free 
from grease. Waldorf Club 
Notepaper and Envelopes 
can be obtained from all 
good stationers and stores, 
FREE SAMPLE 


will be sent on application t 
Waldorf Club Stationety 
(Dept. S13) Newton Mili, 
Hyde, Cheshire. 
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Sails 


TO ATHENS, SAFI, 
AND 
21 Days 


on May 10 


PHILIPPEVILLE 
THE DALMATIAN COAST 
from 36 guineas 


On a 27 


TO STOCKHOLM, HELSINGFORS, COPENHAGEN & OSLO 

13 Days e from 20 guineas 
Seven other cruises in July and 
August by 


ORIENT LINE CRUISES 


MANAGERS: ANDERSON, GREEN & CO., LTD. 
5 FENCHURCH AVENUE, LONDON, E.C.3 
West End Offices: 14 Coekspur Street, S.W.1 
and No. 1 Australia House, Strand, W.C.2 
Telephones: Man. 3456 Whi. 6981 Tem. 2258 
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or Agents 
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NEWS OF THE 


HE question of the reform of the League of Nations 
is being suddenly mooted in different quarters, 
as it has been from time to time in the past. It is a 
question which needs constant consideration, provided 
the reasons for any proposal put forward are sound 
and the aims in view sane. There is nothing to be said 
for mere abstract universality merely to bring in States 
which, like Japan, have left the League bees uuse they 
prefer breaking the Covenant to observing it. And no 
mount of revision for the benefit of the United States is 
likely at present to be of much avail. The League has 
broken down in the case of Abyssinia not because the 
Covenant will not work but because the States will not 
work it. That can be remedied in two ways, by the States 
deciding to carry out their pledges, or by whittlingdown 
the Covenant so that it does not profess to prevent war. 
[f the former is unattainable the latter might be better 
than nothing—though not much better. More profitable 
would be a study of means to make more effective that 
part of the Covenant (Art. XI) which deals with measures 
toprevent war before it has broken out, and that (rt. XTX) 
designed to facilitate revision of treaties and other forms 
of political and territorial change which, if they cannot 
be effected peacefully, will certainly be attempted by war. 
* * * * 
King Fuad and After 
The death of King Fuad comes, as such events often 
do, at an inopportune moment, when war is in progress 





not far from the frontiers of Egypt and actually on the 
frontiers of the Anglo-Egyptian Sudan; when a General 
Election is imminent, when Italian propaganda is rife 
from Alexandria to Berber, and when delicate negotiations 
between this country and Kgypt on the questions still 
unsettled between them are in progress. The effect 


of 


WEEK 


the elimination of ‘ Palace influence ’—for a Council 
of Regency necessitated by the young King’s minority 
will certainly not be able to exert Palace influence in 
the accepted sense—on the political situation is hard to 
predict. Some conjectures on the subject are embodied 
in an article by Mr. J. A. Spender on a later page. But 
King Fuad was an adept at playing off one party against 
another, and there will be little now to check the Wafd 
Nationalists, who can count on securing a substantial 
majority at next month’s elections. If the result is to 
stiffen the Egyptian negotiators the Anglo-Egyptian ne- 
gotiations will break down; not much seems to have been 
achieved yet in any case. In that event the status quo 
will continue uneasily, but hostile propagandists will 
seize their new opportunity, and the hope of effecting 
some small extension of the settled area in an unsettled 
world will have been frustrated. The election campaign 
is already being marked by fatalities, which promises il 
for the consolidation so urgently needed, 
m* K « 

The First Round in France 

The results of the first ballot in the French Elections 
have the interest of great confusion. On one point, 
however, they throw a clear light : for the size of the poll 
shows that, in spite of the quietness of the election cam- 
paign, the French people is neither apathetic nor indif- 
ferent to parliamentary institutions. The Front Popu- 
laire seems assured of a majority in the next Chamber, 
but it will not be a large one, and it is already clear that 
the Left is not united enough to form a permanent and 
coherent bloc ; particularly since the most striking gains 
in the first ballot were made by the Communists. They 
now seem certain of anything from 40 to 60 seats, a 
number large enough to make their support essential to 
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any Left Government. The extreme Right has also 
gained, and it is the Radicals who have suffered by the 
expected swing to extremes. Their losses have made 
them even more sceptical of the value of the Front Popu- 
laire, though M. Herriot has. profited by the decision of 
its Socialist and Communist sections to support him on 
second ballot; and their doubts will probably have a 
considerable effect on their attitude in the next Chamber. 
It is unfortunate that, unless the manoeuvres of the 
Front Populaire give a result in the second ballot very 


. different from the first, the elections will not assure France 


of the strong and stable Government she needs : and the 
suecess of the extreme parties is not a good augury for the 
political struggles which lie ahead. 
* * * * 
Questions to Germany 
It is unfortunate there should have been misunderstand- 
ing about the questions which Mr. Eden has undertaken 


- to address to Herr Hitler regarding the German memor- 


andum of March 7th. There is no ground whatcver for 
the suggestion that Germany is being subjected to any 
kind of cross-examination. But it is obviously of the 
highest importance that all possibility of misunderstanding 
proposals as important as those of Herr Hitler’s should be 
removed. There are manifest ambiguities in the memor- 
andum, and certain proposals apparently plain in them- 
selves leave room for doubt as to their bearing on other 
proposals. In such a case it is no more than ordinary 
common sense to ask the author of the memorandum in a 
perfectly friendly way precisely how certain of his pro- 
posals should be understood. That and no more is what 
Mr. Eden is at present doing through Sir Eric Phipps. 
It is still possible, and may well be desirable, that a British 
Cabinet Minister should a little later visit Berlin. 
* * * * 

Addis Ababa and Harrar 

The Italian thrust towards Addis Ababa continues, 
Its speed may be less than is anticipated, for at least one 
obstacle of great natural strength remains, and Marshal 
Badoglio may find it necessary to consolidate his com- 
munications. But it is improbable that the forces being 
rallied to the defence of the town will be able to offer 
much serious frontal opposition. On the Harrar front 
Ras Nasibu has put up a gallant fight round Sasa Baneh, 
and with the help of the weather seems for the moment 
to have stemmed the tide. His strongest positions still 
lie behind him, and unless his men and material are 
nearing exhaustion, the Italians may yet find Harrar an 
exceedingly hard nut to crack. But here, too, sheer 
weight of metal must in the end prevail. If the two towns 
do fall the Italians should be the master of the 430 miles 
of railway which lie within Abyssinia, Only the French 
section, 55 miles long, will separate them from Dyjibuti 
and the sea. The right to use this port and section would 
solve nine-tenths of Marshal Badoglio’s difficulties. On 
the other hand, cession of the right would destroy the last 
vestige of pretence on the part of France to regard the 
Covenant of the League as an instrument for the defence 
of any interests but her own. That Italy will offer her the 
most tempting inducements may be taken for granted. 
M. Flandin’s response will go far to reveal the new Govern- 
ment’s general attitude to the League. 

* x * * 

Austrian Rumours 

It would be absurd to believe, from a report that 
Austria is moving troops into the Tyrol, that a German 
invasion is imminent; but the prominence which is 
given to such reports reflects clearly enough the pre- 
cariousness of Dr. Schuschnigg’s Government. Ex- 
ternally, he has lost his greatest support because of 
Italy's Abyssinian commitments, and danger from 
abroad has increased because the success of the Rhineland 
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coup has exaggerated the hopes of Nazi adve pect 
But if Germany were reckless enough to try ag | 
throw Dr. Schuschnigg it would not be by hs jas been di 
but by inciting the Austrian Nazis to revolt 7 
are enough National Socialists in Austria , 
German assistance superfluous. Dr. Sehuschnj yorld to 0 
ternal position has also weakened recently. The koa 
connected with the failure of the Phoenix Life las | 
Company have involved several of his most Mea, grvice NO 
supporters ; Prince Starhemberg has declared his my Byung Eng 
to the Chancellor, but with him loyalty takes the peeruitraen 
of threats to resist to the death any interference “ equal pro} 
the Heimwehr and demands for the removal of t fact the " 
democratic Ministers. In such circumstances vil tp mainta 
so many sources. of weakness and so few sonst J gystem 1S 
strength, it is not surprising that Dr. Schuschnigg’s troy, gecepted | 
should be showing signs of unusual activity. Chancel) and will m 
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The Budget Leakage Iatian Te 
The Government has been pressed very hand , we Fc 
discover the source of the Budget “ leakage,” but pecessary 
harder than the importance of the event justifies, Th the work 
the Budget should become a means to speculation jn {jj of leading 
form of a safe bet based on information improperk 
secured has gravely shaken public confidence in a namo Red Cro 


circle of persons whose integrity should be abo The st 
suspicion, the more so since hitherto Budget secret Committ 
have been so scrupulously guarded. It is essential thy per to 
the Government should exert every effort either 4) a the | 
remove suspicion or to turn it into certainty by tracing must be 
the leakage to its source. So far, it has been conten ee 
to leave the inquiry in the hands of the Committee ¢ ld 
Lloyd’s, but there are obvious limitations upon th is 
Committee’s power of getting at the truth, even thoug er a 
it has wide power over the actual underwriters—the pol vithhok 
priety of whose actions has at no time been calla to prote 
in question. If, as seems likely at present, thee «4 pol 


limitations prevent the Committee from prosecuting theif attitude 


enquiry with the thoroughness it deserves, the Govern 4) subs 
ment should not shrink from setting up a Select Cou fh jrterna 
mittee with the power of summoning witnesses aul jy the 


taking evidence on oath. No matter who may bff jan ¢] 
involved, the facts must, if by any means possible, bff which t 
brought to light. 


do not 
7 - * - of M. | 
Government and B.B.C. share t] 


The debate in the House of Commons on Wednesday 
on the B.B.C. was not based on the decisions: of the} Doctor 
Cabinet regarding the Ullswater Report, for the Cabinet} Ther 
has as .yet taken no decision. The strictures passe § tcomn 
on the Director-General may: or may not have been Medica 
justified—that a strong personality like Sir John Reith o do 
should be charged with autocracy is not in itself surg 'ason' 
prising—but they cannot be held to be improper conditi 
the ground that the official attacked was not free to this 0 
reply. The Director-General of the B.B.C. is, in fact, § prsee 
not fettered by the restrictions laid on an_ ordinary § © do 
civil servant, and every aspect of the great institution ff petor 
of which he is the head is a fit subject for discussion by ff perfor 
Parliament. To what was said about a staff association Russie 
and supervision over the private lives of employes aborti 
the Government would do well to pay attention. Th ff gse 


question of relay services raises different issues. If Cover 
in a given centre a company chooses to frame selectel ands 
programmes, made up of picked items from British ani forme 
foreign stations, and relay the programme as a whol abort 
to its subscribers—who, if they had a good enough birth 
receiving-set could select precisely such a programit Britis 
for themselves—it is hard to see what harm is done tof ‘ed 
anyone. And if there is money in it that is no god = 


reason why the Post Office should be given a right toi 
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for the I.C.S. 
surprising to learn that in recent years there 
been difficulty in maintaining the supply of English 
@ ts to the Indian Civil Service. The officers of 
ee sice have one of the highest traditions in the 
of to maintain, and they deserve to be assured, as 
aE are, of security in their pay and their careers ; yet 
sitions in India have altered so much that the 
grvice nO longer seems to have the same attraction for 
young Englishmen of the highest ability. The system of 
peruitrent introduced m 1925 was meant to secure an 
ual proportion of English and Indian officers, but in 
fet the supply of English recruits has been insufficient 
)» maintain that. Now a revision of the recruiting 
gstem is to be made, which will allow candidates to be 
accepted by recommendation as well as examination, 
and will make the Delhi, and not the London, examina- 
‘ion the normal method of entrance for Indian can- 
jidates. It is to be hoped that the reform will achieve 
is object of equalising the numbers of English and 
Indian recruits and of assuring an adequate number of 
ath. For there was never a time in which it was more 
necessary for Englishmen and Indians to co-operate in 
the work of governing India, and in the supreme task 


of leading India to self-government. 
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proper! . ° ° . 
‘narrow ped Cross and League 
> abore The sustained refusal of the International Red Cross 





Secrety 





(Committee at Geneva to give the League of Nations 





hal the access to information in its possession regarding attacks 
ther ty on the Red Cross in Abyssinia raises questions which 






tracing 
content 
Ittee of 


must be taken up vigorously by national Red Cross 
organisations in different countries. The so-called Inter- 
national Committee, it is stated, consists solely of Swiss 












theft itizens and renews its personnel by co-option. That 

a js an astonishing anomaly in itself. This body now 
" + yithholds information from a League of Nations anxious 
“a fl 






to protect the Red Cross, on the ground that the League 
sa political organisation, and has taken up a political 
attitude by imposing sanctions on Italy. If the attempt 
to substitute law for force is alien to the ideas of the 
International Red Cross Committee, so much the worse 
for the Committee. But the matter comes nearer home 
thin that. If the national Red Cross organisations, 
which the International Committee professes to represent, 
do not protest sharply and with effect against the action 
of M. Max Huber and his colleagues they will rightly 
share the discredit attaching to it. 
* * * * 

Doctors and Abortion 

There seem to be good reasons for supporting a 
made in the report of a_ British 
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heen f Medical Association committee, that the legal position 
Reith fof doctors who undertake abortion for therapeutic 
surf Nasons should be more clearly defined. In certain 
r nf “onditions it is legally permissible for doctors to perform 
¢ tof this operation, as of course it must be, but fear of 
fact, § prosecution, publicity, or scandal may make them hesitate 
nary § (odo so. The Committee suggests that their refusal to 





tion # perform abortions legally tends to increase the number 
1 by & performed illegally, and it quotes striking statistics from 
tin fF Russia to show how much more dangerous illegal 
abortions are than legal. The Russian figures indeed 









The ff Suggest that the change in the attitude of the Soviet 
If Government on this subject is due to the frequency 
tel f and safety with which such operations are legally per- 





ormed in Russia, and the incompatibility of legal 
tortion on such a scale with the new desire for a higher 
birth-rate, That, however, is Russia’s affair, not ours. 








mt British doctors are not asking, or likely to ask, for 
tof teedom to terminate any undesired pregnancy, but 
ol F Merely to be protected when they exercise their discre- 
it, f "ou in border-line cases, That is entirely reasonable. 








The Week in Parliament 

Our Political Correspondent writes: The Budget 
resolution authorising the increase of the tea duty was 
passed in the House of Commons on Monday with surpris- 
ingly little difficulty after only one and a half hours’ 
debate. The attempt of the Labour Members to lash 
themselves into a fury over it was a feeble affair. They 
said that the Chancellor “ was pinching a portion of tea 
from the old widow’s cup,” that it was the meanest tax 
there ever was,” that it was “ the widow’s mite for arma- 
ments.” But as at no time were there more than a score 
of Labour Members sufficiently indignant to be present 
in the House, these attacks had no real sting in them. 
Mr. Chamberlain in reply insisted that the tax was meant 
to be felt, so that every class in the community should be 
made to realise the price of rearmament. This brought 
Mr. Alexander to his feet with a fierce speech of denuncia- 
tion, which seemed rather illogical. For if the Labour 
Party is really opposed to rearmament they ought to, be 
glad that it is to be paid for by taxes, which will thus open 
the eyes of electors to the price of ships and aeroplanes. 


* * * * 


More serious was the attack on the Chancellor’s appro- 
priation of the Road Fund. Here the Labour Party 
received valuable aid from Mr. Gwilym Lloyd George, 
who is developing into a really formidable debater. He 
made one point to which the Chancellor had virtually no 
answer. It was that when the Road Fund had been 
established in 1909 the most specific promises had been 
given that the proceeds of motor taxation would be used 
solely for the improvements of the roads, and that it was 
only on that understanding that the Conservative Party 
had given its support. The debate subsequently degener- 
ated with the intervention of Mr. Aneurin Bevan into wild 
and extravagant invective against the Chancellor. He 
even went so far as to call Mr. Chamberlain a “ cynical 
assassin of little children.” An effort was made to raise, 
as point of order, the propriety of such a remark, but the 
Deputy Speaker refused to declare it unparliamentary, 

* * * * 


The return of Sir Samuel Hoare to the Cabinet as 
First Lord of the Admiralty in succession to Lord Monsell, 
though it is still only a newspaper rumour, is regarded 
as a certainty. It is believed that the announcement 
will be made during the Whitsun recess. Members are 
speculating what will be the relations between Sir Samuel 
Hoare and Mr. Eden in the Cabinet when Sir Samuel has 
to make himself responsible for the movements of the 
Fleet which will be dictated by the Foreign Policy of Mr. 
Eden. But the exile’s return will not encounter any very 
serious opposition in the Government ranks. Events 
have undoubtedly played into his hands. The triumphs 
of Italy in Abyssinia have induced an unfortunate spirit 
of defeatism among the Government supporters. It is 
regarded as certain that the League Council will never 
consent to the imposition of more stringent sanctions, 
and all the talk in the lobbies and smoking-rooms is centred 
round “ the reform of the League,” or in other words, the 
decent burial of Article XVI. 


* * * * 


The Labour Party is hoping to unearth a first-class 
scandal in connexion with the stories of Budget leakages. 
The Government will certainly not stand in the way of 
any enquiry. But it seems unlikely that anything will 
emerge from it. Some members are inclined to think 
that the Stock Exchange transactions on the day of the 
Budget were only such as might be induced by any ordinary 
intelligent anticipation of the Chancellor’s intentions. 
They argue that after all the increase in the standard rate 
of income-tax was an even bet and the sum involved, 
according to recent statements, did not exceed £100,000, 
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THE QUESTION OF COLONIES transfer 
j reqson. in 
HE colonial question is making increasing demand what Herr Hitler at any rate jis content twenty Ye 
. demands on public attention. Ministers have far to term “ colonial equality of rights,” He te natter the 
for the last ten days been bombarded with questions not as yet gone further than that, and he asks orld’ 8 
in the House of Commons on their intentions regarding more than that after Germany has entered the Lea ¥ be establi 
British colonies and mandated territories. Mr. Eden the matter shall be cleared up by friendly negotiation toher of t 
is engaged in evolving a discreet interrogation to That, if that is all, does not portend deadlock. Bu of régune 
Herr Hitler as to the meaning of his reference to equality of rights regarding colonies may Mean many the Came? 
clearing up “the question of colonial equality of things. It may mean, to begin with, equality ¢ at the s@ 
rights.” Dr. Schnee, the former Governor of German trade in the colonies of other Powers. That js not 
Kast Africa, stated Germany’s demands in explicit demand that can be rejected unless colonies are to ‘ 
terms last week in a speech in which he expressed regarded, as this country refuses to regard them of 
confidence that the said equality of rights— preserves to be exploited for the benefit of the 
Gleichberechtigung—would in fact be conceded. And, possessing Power. Over a great part of Africg Na sel 
much more important, Mr. Baldwin, in a considered thanks to the Convention of St. Germain (embodying | Pare’ 
statement in the House last Monday, explained the with revisions, the Berlin and Brussels Acts) and the revisited 
conditions under which mandated territories were terms of the various mandates, the open door ie and thos 
held and those under which they might conceivably prevail. But in other British colonies varying opponent 
be transferred, adding with some emphasis that the measures of Imperial Preference exist, and many at. the 
Government had not considered and was not con- French colonies enjoy reciprocal free trade with th expresse 


sidering the transfer of any British mandated territory 
to another Power. That assurance, it will be observed, 
covers the past and present, but not the future. 
Regarding that the Prime Minister stated that if the 
question were raised by another country no decision 
would be taken by the Government without a full 
discussion in the House of Commons. Mr. Baldwin 
could say no less, and at the moment there is no reason 
why he should say more. 

But before long more, perhaps much more, will 
have to be said. There is every sign that Germany 
intends to press her claim for colonies, though to 
what point remains to be discovered. Dr. Schnee’s 
demands need not be taken too seriously. An ex- 
colonial governor naturally thinks there is nothing 
like colonies. But when Herr Hitler puts them in his 
March 7th programme it is another matter. That 
programme is being taken up seriously by Mr. Eden, 
2s it should be, and colonies will have to be discussed 
like everything else. But before there is discussion 
there must be elucidation. What does Germany 
actually want, and why does she want it? The 
second question is Jess important than the first, 
though much more ink and argument have been 
lavished on it. It may be perfectly true that neither 
Germany nor Italy nor Japan has ever used colonies 
as an outlet for its surplus populations. (The white 
inhabitants of all the German colonies in 1913 
numbered 20,000; the Italian inhabitants of Eritrea 
and Italian Somaliland in 1931 numbered just over 
6,000, and of Libya about 30,000.) It may be equally 
true that the colonial dependencies of the various 
European Powers, and particularly the mandated 
territories, are by no means rich in raw materials, 
except rubber and tin, and that so far from there 
being any difficulty about access to such raw materials 
as there are, the real difficulty is for the producers 
to find markets. The facts regarding that, and they 
are highly important, will be found clearly and 
objectively set out in a booklet on Raw Materials 
and the Colonies just published (at half-a-crown) by 
the Royal Institute of International Affairs. 

All that may be regarded as established, but none 
of it alters the fact that Germany does insistently 


mother-country. If Germany claims that on re-ente. 
ing the League of Nations she and every other League 


more sw 
and love 


member should find the door open to trade in the ff Moscow, 
colonies of every League Power she is asking some- admirati 
thing perfectly reasonable. The doors of Britis) remain | 
colonies in Africa are almost completely open. Wo ff of life, i 
should be prepared to open them quite completely, fH ments 1 
and—a necessary accompaniment—fix them open ff Western 
by spontaneously applying to the colonies. the ff of the | 
provisions that already govern a_ territory. under § Sir Ber 
B Mandate, e.g., Tanganyika, including the presenta: eonclusi 
tion to the League of an annual report on adminis: § Wester! 
tration to the League. That would in fact impos ff for syn 
no trammels and set no standards that are not being ff is the ! 
observed already. But it would be a convincing proof Ba theor 








to the world of British good faith. inspect! 

Mandated territories are another matter. They § awaren 
consist, in Africa, of former German colonies, and § taken 
men like Dr. Schnee demand the return to Germany § It is 
of all of them. There is no evidence that that is the § or the 
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official policy. Herr Hitler’s March 7th deelaration 
suggests something quite different. What Germany 
does protest against, and intelligibly, is the implica: 
tion that she is morally unfit to hold colonies or 
administer mandated territories. The so-called colonial 
guilt clauses of the Treaty of Versailles are as repug- 
nant to her as the so-called war-guilt clause. That 
‘ran. be understood. The demand for “* equality of 
colonial right ” by a country in Germany’s present 
temper is inevitable. But, once more, what does the 
demand imply? Not, obviously, equality of colonial 
area with Britain or France or any other Power. Not 
necessarily restoration of German sovereignty ovet 
the former German colonies. But, quite definitely, 
recognition of the right of Germany to administer 



























colonial territories no less than other European § politi 
Powers. So far as only a recognition of principle is J muni 
called for it can be accorded at once. But suppose a Visi 
Germany wants something more, wants an actual ff and 
territory to administer, as proof that equality of ff thed 
colonial right has been made a reality ? That prop: 
obviously raises very difficult questions. Nothing Year 
‘an be worse for native populations than their transfer ff has 
from one régime to another, and the fact that such § lst, 
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took place, for better or worse, in 1919 is 
tself why it should not take place again 
Nevertheless, in such a 
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wire years Or less later. 











tent ter the world’s loss must be measured against the 

© hay ee gain. If Germany’s equality of right could 
asks y, a ctablished to her satisfaction by the transference 
Lea, ao of the mandate for a territory where the change 
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if régime would be least unsettling, e.g., Togoland or 
fe (ameroons, that solution should not be ruled out. 
it the same time the open-door principle might be 
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Of the : ‘ — ” 
Africy JN 8 series of articles in this journal, Sir Bernard 
dying Pares has given his impressions of Moscow 
nd th, f revisited after an absence of nearly twenty years, 
1 dogs ff and those who remember him as a severe critic and 
arying jy opponent of Communism may have been, surprised 
many at the admiration which, with reservations, he 
th the expressed for the Moscow of today. It would be 
enter. f more surprising if one with so great a knowledge 
age and love of Russia as Sir Bernard Pares could visit 
in the Mf Moscow, at whatever time, without pleasure and 
some. ff admiration, for the Russians, though Communists, 
ritish remain Russians, and there is much in their manner 
Wo ff oflife, in their characters, in their cultural achieve- 
etely, JF ments which must always astonish and delight a 
open | Western visitor. But it is the specific achievements 
. the Hof the Communists which interested and impressed 
mde Sir Bernard in Moscow, and on them he bases his 
enta: M conclusion that between Russia of today and the 
ninis: | Western democracies there exists a “* common ground” 
ipose fF for sympathy and understanding. This conclusion 
being is the more interesting because it arises not from 
proof fa theoretical belief in Communism but from an 





inspection of its works, and, especially, from an 
awareness. of the ‘‘ wholesale”? changes which have 
taken place in the Soviet Union in the last two years, 

It is indeed doubtful whether, unless for political 
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the f or theoretical reasons, anyone would have come to 
tion J the same conclusion two or three years ago. A 
any § visitor then was impressed by the sense of need, 
ica- § of strain, of an insufficiency of food and clothing, 
sor # and even an awareness of the great industrial plants 
nial Hand factories arising under the Five Year Plan 
nig: HF could not overpower the impression of fatigue and 
hat § exhaustion which he thought he noticed in the faces 
of fof the workers of Moscow or Leningrad. He saw 
ent ff little of the good clothes and plentiful food of which 
the § Sir Bernard speaks; the shops seemed empty of 
iia] Hall save unsatisfied customers; and he saw even 
Not f less of the spirit of wellbeing and happiness of which 
ver B tecent visitors have spoken. The Five Year Plan 
ly, § vas almost more of an effort than the nation could 
ter F bear. To carry it out meant a continuation of the 
an ff political methods which characterised the Com- 
is J munism of the intervention and the civil war. And 
se Ff avisitor who was aware of this unrelenting discipline 
al F and intolerance had his impression confirmed by 
ot f the defences of political terrorism made by Communist 
at § propagandists. But it was the success of the Five 
ng & Year Plan, the material progress it achieved, which 
et J has made possible the’ evolution of Russia in the 





last few years, and that evolution has given consider- 
able justification to the Communists’ claim that 






EVOLVING RUSSIA 





gradually intréeduced in the recruitment of personnel 
for the administration of the different mandated 
territories, and an international colonial service thus 
be slowly built up. That is essentially in the spirit 
of the mandate system, and it would give Germany, 
when a League member, an increasing approach to 
equality in mandate areas. If Herr Hitler’s aspira- 
tions run along these lines, the colonial question need 
not be insoluble. To discover whether they do is 


Mr. Eden’s immediate task. 








ideals of personal or political freedom, of justice, 
of culture, of peace, can only be realised when the 
material and economic basis for them have been 
properly prepared. It is the realisation that these 
ideals have prospered with the success of the Five 
Year Plan which has lately made Western observers 
anxious to secure the co-operation of Russia in the 
reconstruction of Europe, and even to suspect that 
Western democracies may have something to learn 
from the Soviet Union. 

In foreign affairs, certainly, that co-operation 
has been given to an extent which could never have 
been expected before the victory of National Socialism 
in Germany. That disastrous event brought the 
Soviet Union into the League of Nations, and has 
made of it a determined and unwavering supporter of 
collective security, willing to put the whole of her 
resources behind the defence of the rule of law in 
international relations. It is not the fault of the 
Sovict Union if other countries have not been so 
unwavering. By now the Soviet Union certainly 
attaches greater value to the hopes of peace inspired 
bya collective system of security than to any hopes 
of world revolution to be expected from the activities 
of the Comintern, and it has tried to dissociate 
itself as much as possible from those activities. 
And not only -in the League of Nations has Russia 
shown herself pacific. To a series of violent provoca- 
tions by Japan she has replied, through the mouth 
of M. Voroshiloff, the Commissar for War, with an 
offer to settle all their differences by amicable means. 

But to this change in foreign policy has corresponded 
a change also in domestic policy. Indeed, Russia 
would not be so anxious for world peace rather 
than world revolution if the progress of her own 
society was not such that she thinks it worth while 
to make every sacrifice rather than have it interrupted 
or destroved. The evidence of that progress is by 
now considerable, and indeed the morc striking 
because it appears at numerous and apparent: 
unconnected points: M. Stalin has promised the 
reform and democratisation of the political system, 
with the introduction of universal, direct, and secret 
suffrage. He has opened the schools and universities 
to the children of the hitherto oppressed classes of 
the kulaks and the bourgeois. It is a sign that the 


period of internal tension and fear is over; and a 
similar sign is to be seen in the reconciliation of the 
Cossacks to the régime and the formation of two new 
regiments of Cossack cavalry, under the names of 
Voroshiloff and Budenny. 
Education 


In slighter ways also the 


same spirit is scen. has become less 
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orthodox and rigid : in history the place of personality 
is not-to be ignored. byt explained. And artists will 
be glad that M. Stalin himself has now done justice 
to the memory of the persecuted poet, Mayakovsky. 
But it is not only greater freedom and _ tolerance 
that Soviet society wants, but greater stability : 
and many will find the impulse to freedom more 
genuine because it is accompanied by such a desire 
for more orderly, more permanent, and more pro- 
ductive relationships as is shown in the recent 


SS 
reform of the divorce and marriage lays T 
desire is’ indeed evidence of the change my 
now make possible a closer and more spontanes 
understanding between Russia and Western Eun, 
For it begins to be possible to believe that ti, 
course of Russia’s developinent is towards ‘ 
realisation of ideals to which Western demoeracs 
have clung and still cling, though daily it bins 
more difficult : and in Russia they may yet find 
powerful ally in their defence. 


A SPECTATOR’S NOTEBOOK 


HE Budget leakage has naturally enough filled the 

air with rumours, none of which I propose to 
quote here—interesting though some of them are. Lloyd’s 
underwriters have, I believe, taken the most unusual 
course—adopted only in cases of suspected fraud—of 
withholding payment pending the result of the investiga- 
tions now in progress. The possible sources of leakage 
are of course few. The general lines of the Budget were 
known this year to the Cabinet abnormally early, owing 
to the Easter recess, and the ordinary eve-of-Budget 
Cabinet not held. It is, therefore, a simple fact, 
though it carries no implications with it, that there was 
more time than usual for news or rumour to percolate 
from the Cabinet A very limited number of 
trusted civil servants and = copyists necessarily knew 
the contents of the Budget, but the inviolability of 
secrets trusted to civil servants is a matter of national 
notoriety and pride. The hypothesis that the insurances 
against income tax and tea duty were merely a coinci- 
dence may have seemed plausible in the first instance, 
but mvestigation has disposed of that completely. The 
fact that policies were taken out against any increase in 
income tax, not merely an increase of 6d. or more (any 
change since the War has always been in multiples of 
6d.) is almost decisively indicative of previous know- 
ledge. Lloyd's Committee has large powers, but they 
may not go far enough in this particular quest. If 
they do not, the Government must obviously take action. 


was 


roon.. 


* * * * 


Field-Marshal Lord Allenby’s admirable  Rectorial 
Address at Edinburgh is in fact exactly what might be ex- 
pected from him. As a soldier he was one of the successes 
of the War, as his Palestine campaign in 1918 
abundantly testifies, and he was by far the best 
High Commissioner Egypt has had. But for him the 
declaration of 1922, giving the country its limited inde- 
pendence, might never have been made, At any rate 
it was only because Allenby threatened resignation 
that it was made then. Curzon backed him, and 
Lloyd George and other opponents in the Cabinet gave 
way. It is worth a great deal when such a man proclaims 
that the hope of the future rests on the triumph of 
internationalism over nationalism. 


* x * * 


The resignation of Lord Queenborough from the 
Treasurership of the League of Nations Union has none 
of the importance that certain journals read into it. 
Lord Queenborough, who was formerly Mr. Almeric 
Paget, has never been prominent in either House of 
Parliament, though he was for one year President of the 
National Union of Conservative and Unionist Associations. 
He alternated with Lord Buckmaster as Member for 
Cambridge according as the political pendulum swung. 
His statement that ‘the League as I see it now is no 
jonger a real League of Nations ” might emanate from a 
critic either of the Right or the Left. Lord Queenborough 


is pretty obviously of the Right. 


He has. been very 
generous to the Union in his time. 


* * * * 


A great deal of the speculation about the recon 
motives underlying Sir Austen Chamberlain's toy in 
Central Europe seems very much beside the ma 
Here, as so often, the simple explanation looks like being 
the right one. Sir Austen avowedly went out to spe 
a fortnight or so with Sir Walford Selby, the Britis 
Minister in Vienna, who was for five years principal 
private secretary to Sir Austen and has remained ; 
close personal friend. Any former British Foreign 
Minister visiting a foreign capital would naturally |; 
sought out by Ministers and other public men there 
the more so when he happens in addition to be the mos 
influential elder statesman in British public life, By 
what, it may be asked, about Prague and Budajes} 
The answer is that the round of the three capitals j 
almost a matter of regular routine to British travelles 
visiting one or the other of them. Sir Austen, moreover 
has known Dr. Benes well through years of co-operatioy 
at Geneva. There is not the least doubt that he wil 
have gleaned impressions of the first importance, which 
he will no doubt as in public duty bound take an early 
opportunity of communicating to the Foreign Office, 
But that he went out with any such purposes in his min 
seems altogether unlikely. Jnter alia he has flatly 
denied it, and Sir Austen’s word is worth more thai 


most men’s, 
* * * * 


You can learn about the slum problem by going to 
look at (a) slum houses and (b) model dwellings ; or by 
merely reading about both. A very useful middle way 
(if you live in London) is to go to the Housing Centr 
in Suffolk Street and study in detail the graphs and 
pictures and plans by which present conditions (including 
such vital matters as the effect of high rents on die) 
and the way to alter them are illustrated. The exhibi: 
tion has been arranged by the Architects’ and Tech 
nicians’ Organisation, very largely by architects shot 
of work themselves, and it is significant and satisfactory 
that architects should be looking at a problem like this 
from the political and social and not the purely pr 
fessional point of view. 

* * * * 


Most classical sayings are older than one suspects 
Did Disraeli say “he found the Whigs bathing atl 
stole their clothes ” of Corn Law repeal in 1846, or, 8 
I have always supposed, of the Franchise Bill of 1867! 
Perhaps someone can tell me. 

** * * * 


“Mr. Baldwin’s Governments have steadily wobbled.” 

—Mr. Alwyn Parker in The Times. 
Quite so. But faith unfaithful held them falsely ts 
JANUS. 
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oeccASIONAL BIOGRAPHIES: XIII. LORD WILLINGDON 


By SIR STANLEY REED 


FASCINATING if sometimes baffling study for 
those who live overseas is the paradox of Empire. 

Lord Willingdon, who will reach England on Monday 
after his five years of oflice, went to India as \V iceroy 
the embodiment of that precious gift, the liberal mind, 
It fell to him, almost on the morrow of the assumption 
of office, to enforce the most draconie régime India has 
known for three-quarters of a century. The foundations 
of law had been shaken. The wise attempt to enlist 
the National Congress in the work of constitutional 
reform had failed. The civil disobedience ‘movement 
was in full blast with its defiance of respect for authority, 
and the objective of setting up a parallel administration 
to supersede that by law established. That movement 
was most vehement in the Presidency of Bombay. 
Mr. Gandhi was born in Western India. The centre 
of his activities was the ashram on the outskirts of 
Ahmedabad. His most enthusiastic supporters were 
the Gujaratis, and they are dominant in the commercial 
life of Bombay City. There should be no attempt to 
disguise the character of the Ordinances which struck 
at the revolutionary movement ; they were of the most 
drastic form and placed immense powers in the hands 
of the Executive. Inevitably they fell with the greatest 
weight on Western India, where the civil disobedience 
movement had assumed the most menacing and dis- 
ruptive proportions. They were administered there, as 
csewhere, with prudence and discretion ; but the blow 
was severe. Yet on leaving Bombay Lord Willingdon 
was the recipient of marks of respect and affection to 
which there is no parallel since Lord Hardinge sailed. 

What is the secret of this almost uncanny influence ? 
The right note, it seems to me, was struck in the farewell 
address presented by the Bombay Municipal Corpora- 
tion. It was the more significant because there is in 
the Municipality a strong swaraj clement, and the 
address was read by a Mayor long associated with the 
Congress and Trades Union movement. It said: ‘* From 
the day you set foot on Indian soil you discouraged 
anything savouring of racial distinction in the relations 
between Indians and Englishmen. By your unremitting 
zeal in breaking down social barriers you have, we feel, 
rendered a great service to the Empire.” Those words 
were well and truly written. They are as applicable to 
Lady Willingdon as to the ex-Viceroy himself. They 
seem to me to convey a lesson of profound significance 
in the difficult days before not India only but the whole 
of the Commonwealth. 

It is. I hope, violating no confidence to say that 
Lord Willingdon went to Bombay as Governor in 1913 
charged with a special responsibility from King George 
and the Secretary of State, Lord Crewe ;_ it 
smash through all fences which socially divided com- 
munities ; to enlist all, without exception, in the common 
task of the better governance of India. The times were 
difficult. The previous régime, whatever its other merits, 
had alienated most men of independent views.  Dis- 
contents melted in the sun of his sincerity and charm. 
Then came the War. It found in India two men above 
all others who rose to the heights of the occasion 
Lord Hardinge, the Viceroy, who without hesitation 
pledged the last man and gun to the service of the Empire, 
and Lord Willingdon who knit a whole people into 
common effort for the prosecution of the War and the 
alleviation of the tide of human suffering which flowed 
from Mesopotamia. 


was to 


Those were great days. 

The effects might have been transitory if they had stood 
ilone. Fortunately, these emotions were crystallised 
in two directions. The social barriers he broke down 


might have crept up again had he not made the destruction 
permanent by establishing the Willingdon Sports Club. 
Leaving each community, if it so desired, to run its 
communal club, he brought all together in this splendid 
establishment, which is, and seems destined to remain, 
the great solvent of social isolation. Then, when the 
crucial issue of constitutional development arose, he threw 
himself heart and soul into the task which Lord Chelmsford 
and Montagu had set themselves of evolving a real 
measure of self-government containing the seeds of 
growth from within. He would have gone farther in the 
direction of provincial autonomy and_ responsibility 
than the dyarchy embodied in the Act of 1919, but 
made that dyarchy the effective unitary administration 
which was its larger purpose when he inaugurated the 
new constitution as Governor of Madras. 

Precisely the same inspiring foree dominated his 
Viceroyalty. Behind the iron hand which combated the 
revolutionary movement called civil disobedience was 
the same ardent desire to serve India’s true interests. 
No Secretary of State for India is entitled to greater 
respect than Sir Samuel Hoare for the tenacity with 
which he pursued the goal of a federal government 
based on autonomous provinces and States; but he 
would be the first to recognise the unwavering support 
he received from Lord Willingdon. That, when the 
first flush of resentment at the Ordinances passed, was 
recognised ; it found expression when he came to say 
good-bye. I might write of many other traits: of his 
genius for friendship, of his all-pervading charm, of his 
loyalty to all who served, high and low. I might 
write of Lady Willingdon’s dynamic energy, and of 
the enduring character of the work she has done for the 
elevation of Indian womanhood. But these things must 
have been experienced to be appreciated ; they are very 
precious memories to all who served under their banners. 
I prefer to concentrate on the outstanding purpose of 
his work in India and elsewhere and that is complete 
identification with the interests of the land where he 
laboured. 

Vigorous criticism of some of the acts of his adminis- 
tration, of course, there has been. The hour has possibly 
struck when one of the tasks of Lord Linlithgow is to 
weld the Departments constituting the Government of 
India more firmly into a cohesive whole. But criticism 
was tempered by the conviction that his fundamental 
purpose was to serve India as he saw the way. One of 
the conditions which make life and work in India 
attractive is the readiness of her people to forgive almost 
anything if this spirit of service is behind it. And my 
thoughts go back to a conversation with one of the 
stormy petrels of Indian politics, a fierce and uncom- 
promising nationalist, in the last year of the War. He 
asked me what I would do if there was a conflict between 
British and Indian interests. My answer the 
obvious one: ‘* Nothing which is for the good of 
India can be opposed to British interests.” He pressed 
the point: “Supposing such a conflict does arise ?” 
Again, my answer was the obvious one: “ In that case 
the interests of India should prevail, for she is the poorer 


was 


country.” 

Lord Willingdon’s secret then is no secret at all. It 
is this complete identification of Englishmen who serve 
overseas with the interests of the country to which they 
are commissioned, in the full confidence that its welfare 
must be an Imperial gain. None can have read the 
moving speech Lord Linlithgow broadcast to the peoples 
of India without feeling contident that his mantle has 
fallen on a worthy successor, 
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INDIA REVISITED: I: THE LONG ROAD TO DELHI 


By F. YEATS-BROWN 


E are standing, in stockinged feet, before the tomb 

of a princess who died in Delhi three hundred years 

ago, describing herself in her epitaph as “ the humble, 

the transitory Jehanara, daughter of the Emperor Shah 
Jehan, the disciple of the holy men of Chist.” 

Beside me is the heir of these holy men of Chist, my 
friend Khawaja Hussein Nizami, the present guardian of 
the shrine. It was his ancestor, long before Jehanara’s 
day, who coined the phrase, “ It’s a far ery to Delhi!” 
My friend’s forbear had quarrelled with the then Emperor, 
Tuglak, who was returning to the capital from a pro- 
vineial tour. The Khwaja was not nervous: when 
friends urged him to fly for his life he merely said, “ Delhi 
dur ast.” Something was sure to turn up. And something 
did: while the Emperor sat feasting in an insecurely 
built pavilion an elephant leaned against it: the house 
collapsed : in an instant Tuglak and all his schemes were 
buried. Today, Tughlakalud is the most picturesque of 
the many ruined cities in this neighbourhood. “ Hanoz 
Delhi dur ast!” said the saint. “ Delhi is still far!” 
This is my feeling as I begin to write, here in the Imperial 
capital, reflecting upon the difficulties of my task : upon 
the millions and immensities and inscrutabilities of this 
old country whieh has worshipped so many gods and 
has forgotten so many conquerors. 

* * * * 

It was nearly a far cry for me to Delhi, for I came by 
air, and I had endeavoured to obtain a seat on the ’plane 
preceding mine, the ‘ City of Khartoum,’ which now lay 
wrecked at the bottom of the Mediterranean. 

The journey was not what it might be. That I had the 
roughest trip in my experience of air travel* was certainly 
no one’s fault ; but I felt that there was something wrong 
with arrangements under which a plane is kept (I travelled 
by ‘ Silverwing ’) at a temperature of 55° Fahrenheit on 
u foggy December day. <A -puddle of water lay in the 
curve of the window-sill. My ventilator was broken. 
The roast beef and cheese I was offered for luncheon was 
poor fare for the squeamish. (In America, stewardesses 
chosen for their charm bring the passengers sandwiches 
and delicious coffee, give them illustrated papers, pat 
their pillows, adjust their chairs, see that the cabin is 
kept comfortably warm. Do we English really like 
eating tough roast beef and shivering in our overcoats 
when travelling ?) 

The long train journey to Brindisi is an obstacle which 
may be removed by the time this is printed. I certainly 
hope so, for communications are the life-blood of the Empire. 
The present arrangements are absurd. We arrived at 
3.30 a.m. and were taken at that hour to an indifferent 
hotel, where we remained until 6.45 a.m., regretting two 
hours’ lost sleep. The ‘Satyrus,’ in which we now 
embarked, was a comfortless conveyance by modern 
standards. We reached Athens at noon, having covered 
the distance at an average speed of 86 m.p.h. To Crete, 
and thence to Alexandria we flew even more slowly, and 
did not get dinner until 9.30 p.m., having endured an 
eighteen-hour journey which better machines could have 
accomplished in twelve. 

Next day the ‘ Hengist’ took us to Gaza, over the 
mountains of Moab, and Jerusalem, the Jordan, and 
Jericho, the latter lying flat below us as when the 
trumpets sounded. Our next stop was Rutbah Wells, 
which has a stimulating climate, dry and keen like 
that of Chicago. Many memories came to roost as we 





* J have flown from Moscow to Berlin, from Stockholm to Helsing- 
fors, over much of Germany, most of the United States, and from 
Liindisi to Constantinople. 


roared towards Baghdad. I looked for Nimrod’s 
where I was taken prisoner in 1915, but it was lost jy 
the familiar violet sunset of the desert. Baghdad has 
an atmosphere of its own, in spite of its dirt and slums: 
it seems to remember that it was a metropolis when 
London was a village. This, day was the best of the 
trip, but even so we started so early and arrived % 
late that there were few opportunities for Sightseeing 
We continued our journey to Basra_ before dawn 
(Ctesiphon was invisible in murk and mist) and thence 
to Bahrein, and Shargah (where I noticed that my 
bathroom utensils in the rest-house were “ Made in 
Czechoslovakia”) and finally reached Karachi in just 
double the time that it takes the Dutch Air Mail to 
cover the same distance. How is this, Imperial Airways ? 


tomb, 


* * * 


Driving from the aerodrome in New Delhi, in the 
sparkle of a January morning, the first thing I see ay 
hundreds of ragged, stooping, starved-looking people, 
with little brooms, sweeping the dusty roadway. 
Amongst them are old men, boys, and a few women 
(the latter with silver bracele s on their arms, glittering 
amidst their rags) all patient!y and apparently uselessly 
engaged in stirring up this immemorial earth with their 
tiny sheaves of twigs. Dust of all who have fought 
and died to hold the sceptre of this country, Rajputs, 
Turks, Moghuls, Persians, Mahrattas and_ British! 
Lately we have spent twelve million pounds sterling 
on building a new capital, in which to give democracy 
to India. What will these lean, bent untouchables 
do with it? It is a strange sight, after fourteen years 
absence, to see them engaged on their same old task. . . , 

Yet on second thoughts India looks cleaner than 
when I knew it and the people do not look as sad and 
listless as I seem to remember them, but only a little 
sleepy and slipshod at this early hour. They seem to 
be waking from some dream into an unreal world, like 
a bridegroom at the first dawn. I daresay that they 
are as content with their simple life as the workers of 
London are with theirs. 

The sweepers sing at their work. A boy baby waves 
to the car: he is naked except for a open white coat 
and an amulet at his neck. The cows are thin, but 
they seem to know that they are sacred: their eyes 
shine with an infinite peace. There is a bull, dedicated 
to Siva, and free to roam where he will: he is nibbling 
something off the counter of a shop which has _ just 
opened its shutters. There is a babu, with his hair 
in a bun. There goes a Pathan, twice the size of the 
babu, swaggering along in flowing white pyjamas, with 
black turban askew. Here comes a cart, carrying 4 
girl in a pink sari, with a ring in her nose. She has 
flowers in her hair, and the oxen have painted hors, 
wreathed in marigolds and jasmine. What a fascinating 
country! It is fourteen years since I have seen a 
Brahmini bull, and a flower-decked ox. 

How graceful are those girls with shining water-pots! 
Walking, or at prayer, an Indian woman is a joy to 
watch. And how smart are the police on point duty, 
yet how different from Englishmen! The Jatter make 
the smallest possible gestures to the traffic: — these 
command or restrain with wordless eloquence. India 
is cleaner and smarter than it used to be. . . . My cat 
dashes through the Delhi Gate, and onwards, between 
Shahjehan’s Fort and the Great Mosque. Alas, that 
I must hurry! Over me hang the terror of Time and 
the sword of Space, for I have to travel ten thousand 
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‘Jes and write many thousand words in the next three 
miles 


S. 
month * * * a 


To return to the humble, but by no means transitory, 
If you know the Delhi Fort it is easy to 
jmagine that moment in her life when, under Providence, 
che became the instrument of the consolidation of British 
jower in India. Down a narrow stair came a slave-girl 
with a lamp, stumbled, spilled the oil, set herself on fire. 
Jehanara came running from the lovely white marble 
harem. Servants screamed and scampered for help. 
Meanwhile the young princess had saved the servant, 
hut in doing so she had burned herself badly about the 
face and hands. 

Shahjehan, her father, summoned the best physicians 
of his Empire, but he despaired of her life until an 
English doctor, Gabriel Boughton, arrived from the new 
British settlement on the Hoogli River. Contrary to 
Palace etiquette, Boughton insisted on examining his 
patient thoroughly. At first the courtiers demurred, 
hut necessity triumphed over custom, then as now. 
Jehanara exposed her tongue and surrendered her wrist. 
She recovered. 

In his gratitude Shahjehan would have given Boughton 
anything : diamonds from Golconda, a jaghir of the rich 
red acres of Oudh, Kashmiri maidens, or Kabuli cup- 
bearers, but the doctor would take nothing for himself. 
All that he asked for was a charter permitting the 
Honourable East India Company to trade in the lower 
reaches of the Ganges. 

Hence Caleutta. Hence New Delhi. And hence we 
thre—Khwaja Hussein Nizami, his servant, and I—are 
standing before this famous shrine. 

I have not mentioned the servant, but he is one of 
the clearest of my first impressions. He is the grandson 
of the last of the Moghuls, Bahadur Shah, who lost his 
throne to the British. The Khwaja Sahib has taken 
him into his service, to help him to eke out the little 
pension given to him by the Government of India. He 


Jehanara. 


WORKING 


is pock-marked and black-avised, this little man in 
whose veins flows the blood of conquerors and artists, 
including that of the supreme builder of the Taj. 
Although poor, he is respectable, and much respected, for 
India reveres good breeding, whatever the outward appear- 
ance. Indeed, I suppose that this is the last country in 
the world where gentle birth means more than gold. 

When the Khwaja Sahib went lately to Rangoon, he 
took his servant with him, to show him the tomb of 
his grandfather, who died there in exile in 1862 ; but the 
scion of the House of Tamerlane was more interested 
in cinemas than in the memorial of his ancestor. No 
doubt he was right. All India tends to live too much 
in the past: the Hindus in the golden age of the Aryans, 
the Mahomedans in their conquests and glories, the 
Sikhs in their sainted sages, the British in the spacious 
days when every man lowered his umbrella before the 
majesty of a white face. 

* * * * 

Delhi is so full of history that I am tempted to linger 
in these quiet shrines and ruined cities, especially as the 
new capital brings tears of patriotic mortification to my 
eyes, for its planning and proportions show only the 
worst side of our administration—its rigidity and lack 
of imagination. 

The Viceroy’s House stands on the Raisina Mound 
between the two Secretariat buildings like a big babu 
between lesser babus. Below these pompous masses of 
red sandstone are perched small, white statues of former 
Viceroys, undistinguished and almost undistinguishable 
from each other: somebody has suggested that they 
should be provided with detachable heads, to save 
expense as Viceroy after Viceroy in his pomp abides his 
little hour and goes his way .. . 

New Delhi is quite un-Indian, and it is certainly not 
British. No, our rule is worthy of something better 
than this embodiment of a stiff and sterile bureaucracy ! 

[Nezt week's article will deal with Mr. Yeats-Brown’s 
impressions of village life in India.) 


TO MUSIC 


By GORDON TORRINGTON 


T is a common criticism of modern industrialism, 
| particularly in regard to quantity production, that 
it entails repetitive work which does not fully occupy the 
minds of the workpeople. That is true enough. The 
organised planning of the countless operations involved 
in the assembly of a motor-car, for example, can only be 
economically performed by methods which confine the 
individual tasks of the workpeople to one simple operation 
continually repeated. The very monotony of such work 
can inculcate, in certain cases, a feeling of depression, 
and a serious attempt is now being made by progressive 
industrialists to remove this disadvantage by psycho- 
logical methods, such as carefully chosen colour schemes 
for the factory buildings. 

The latest contribution towards this valuable work has 
been made by the Standard Motor Company, at whose 
Canley factory musical broadcasts are now given in 
certain departments. Loud-speaker equipment was 
originally installed, more or less as an experiment, in the 
Trimming Department. This “shop” was chosen 
because it is comparatively free from noise, and at that 
time this condition was considered to be essential to the 
suecess of the scheme. A careful watch was kept from 
the first and it immediately became apparent that the 
effect of the music was going to exceed the most favourable 
expectations. The work appeared to go with a more 
cheerful swing, and a brighter and livelier atmosphere 
was at once noticeable, with the result that, encouraged 


by this initial success, the Company has decided to erect 
loud-speakers in the rest of the Works, wherever the local 
noise is not excessive and other conditions permit. 

At present, one-hour programmes are broadcast during 
work-time in the morning and afternoon, while the 
equipment is also used during the luncheon interval in the 
canteens. Gramophone records are used almost exclu- 
sively, owing to the difficulty of guaranteeing suitable 
music from the radio programmes. The equipment 
consists of an 8-record automatic-change radiogram with 
a 10-watt amplifier, broadcasting through a battery of 
loud-speakers suspended at suitable points from the roof. 
The machine needs little attention, and is operated by a 
store-keeper. 

The success of the scheme depends largely on a satis- 
factory choice of music. Practical experience has shown 
that whereas the girl workers prefer the latest dance 
tunes (the words of which they know by heart), men have 
a taste for war-time marches and old music-hall songs. 
A golden rule in selecting the music is that it must have a 
simple, clearly defined melody, and the more local noise 
there is, the greater becomes the need to observe this 
Rhythm, too, is of great importance, and the 
between fast and slow time has to 


rule. 
happy medium 
be found. 
Planning experts will no doubt view this musical 
experiment purely in terms of increased or decreased 
efficiency, but in this actual case the sole aim was to 
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ameliorate the lot of the workpeople. provided that could 
be effected without loss in efliciency. In the experience 
of the Standard Company, the musical broadcast cer- 
tainly does not result, as might be imagined, in mind- 
wandering or inattention to detail. So far there has been 
no trace of carelessness nor slipshod workmanship resulting 
from the distraction of the music. From the efficiency 
standpoint, therefore, the experiment has, to put it at the 
lowest, had no ill effects. As to the effect on the work- 
people themselves, although no official vote has been 
taken, the consensus of opinion appears to be overwhelm- 
ingly in favour of a continuance of the music. The 
original stock of records supplied by the company was 
quickly supplemented by the employees, who brought 
their favourite records from home to be played on the 
factory installation. Now, in order to ensure that the 
tunes are fresti and stimulating, the Company has 
arranged with a local dealer to supply £1 worth of records 
every week, the expense being borne by the Planning 
Department. 

Investigation into the practicability or otherwise of 
installing loud-speakers in departments where the machin- 
ery is noisy has produced some surprising results. In 
certain “shops” the loud-speakeis appeared to be 
“drowned ” by the clatter of machines, or at any rate, 
to the unaccustomed ear, to cause “ confusion worse 
confounded.” In spite of this, the workers were most 


ee 





ee 
anxious to have the loud-speakers installed, and they 
explained that their ears have become so inured to o 
constant noise that it ceases to make itself heard. Ther 
hearing is thus left free to appreciate any : 
sound, such as music, which strikes a complet 
amid the general uproar. 

The net result of this experiment of musical broadcast. 
ing in factories, therefore, is that there is much to recom. 
mend it in the eyes of manufacturers. Music creates ay 
undisputed air of cheerfulness, and the fact that worker 
are happy is obviously to the advantage of the employers 
As for the workers themselves, the tonic value of music 
is well known to those of us who remember those Weary 
marches back fom the lines during the War, and how y 
march-tune, even if only sung, could wring a Seemingly 
impossible extra, five miles from exhausted troops— 
not, obviously, that the working conditions of a modern 
factory produce fatigue comparable with the experiences 
by a war-time infantryman. 

But the element of fatigue is there, for all that, as it is 
in every form of labour, whether mental or physical, | 
is to be hoped that “ fatigue relief,’ as the psy cholog’s's 
call it, will become a normal part of factory planning, for 
such ideas as this musical broadcast are inexpensive, as 
regards both initial cost and maintenance, while the 
elliciency of the workpeople, so far from suffering, is, jf 
anything, improved thereby, 
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EGYPT AFTER FUAD 


By J. A. SPENDER 


D’ MORTUTS is a rule which I wish to observe, but 

the death of King Fuad of Egypt presents us and 
his Egyptian subjects with a problem which ought to be 
faced, and can only be understood if it is frankly dis- 
cussed. The frankness which was inconvenient or impolitic 
while he lived becomes a duty after his death, but it is 
well to remember that the standard of judgement implied 
in it is one which, as an Oriental, taking an Eastern view 
of kingship, he would wholly have rejected. The difficulty 
of his position and ours has been precisely that Eastern 
and Western views of Governments have beenin perpetual 
conflict since he was promoted to be King in 1922, and 
that we have suffered seriously in this encounter, 

Indeed, no one can have visited Egypt in recent years 
without being aware that British-Egyptian friendship was 
on the wane, and that the chief reason was that we were 
held responsible for the sins and corruptions imputed to 
* Palace Rule” under King Fuad. This has been a 
gradual, and, on our part, an unforeseen development. 
The King had an unquestionable right to the succession 
when, after the death of Sultan Hussein, his son, the 
greatly respected Prmce Kemal Ed Din, declined it, but 
he was never in favour with the Egyptian people. He 
had been brought up in Italy and spoke Italian better 
than he spoke Arabic, and he had not made himself 
popular in Cairo when he came, as a young man without 
expectations, to serve as A.D.C. to his nephew, Abbas 
Hilmi. But he was extremely clever and ambitious, and 
had modern and scientific leanings which, in some respects, 
were serviceable to his country. When he succeeded as 
Sultan in 1917, it was hoped that he would find sufficient 
vent for his talents in these directions and serve as a 
figurehead under the British Protectorate. During the 
three years after the War, years of unrest and agitation, 
no one counted in Egypt but Zaghlul, the popular leader, 
and Fuad remained within his palace walls, unknown to 
and unseen by his nominal subjects. 

Then in February, 1922, the British Government sud- 
denly issued a proclamation acknowledging Egypt as a 
sovereign independent State and promoting Fuad from 
Sultan to King. Except possibly by Fuad himself, it 


was not observed at the time that this gave him a new 
position which, if skilfully used, might make him a real 
and not a puppet king. Quite honestly the British 
Government desired that the Egyptian people should 
govern themselves in all their internal affairs, and exy- 
pected the form of their Government to be democratic and 
constitutional. Fuad had quite other ideas. He meant 
the King of Egypt to govern the people of Egypt. But 
he was clever enough to know that, in the peculiar cireun- 
stances, the royal road was not to show the royal hand, 
or at all events not to show it in such a way as to bring 
him into open collisicn with the British authorities, 
With British Governments instructing their reprcs2nta- 
tives to be neutral, and some of these representatives 
being honestly persuaded that an Eastern country must be 
governed “through the Palace,” the way was open to 
him to play off parties and party leaders against one 
another, to make skilful use of their failures to negotiate 
with the British about the reserved questions, and to step 
into their place when he had helped them to bring con- 
stitutional government to a standstill. It is the general 
opinion in Exypt that Fuad has played this game with 
extraordinary skill, and that the government of the 
country has to all intents and purposes been by Fuad for 
the last tweive years. If the half that is said about it 
may be believed, it is a rule which has been both ruthless 
and corrupt, ruthless in its scrapping of favourites when 
they have served their purposes, and exceeding in corrup- 
tion what a tolerant opinion thinks permissible. 

It may be said that this is not our fault. We gave 
the Egyptians the independence they wanted ;_ we have 
been scrupulously impartial between their factions and 
parties ; and if this is the result, they and not we are to 
blame. This is not the Egyptian view. The great 
majority of Egyptians have held us responsible for Fuad, 
and many go the length of saying that, while professing 
to grant them independence, we have, in fact, fastened 


on them a tyranny which they greatly dislike, and of 


which, if they were free agents, they would make short 
work. Their argument is a simple one to which there 
is no simple answer. In granting them independence 
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reserved to ourselves the duty of protecting foreign 
ee ts from disorder, and we have so ‘interpreted this 
wi to put a veto on-the agitation which would 
. ee be the answer to tyranny. Fuad and: his 
ere they say, have had the support of British 
wlicemen, and in the last resort of British troops, in 
ampling on the constitution and turning elections 
sto 8 farce. Thus, however much we may plead that 
ye are Only benevolent onlookers, we have, in fact, 
iyen the aiders and abettors of the Palace tyranny. 

“This brings us to what is really the radical difficulty 
four situation in Egypt, and though there is a temporary 
jill pending negotiations for a new settlement, it may 
gsily arise again, and under a democratic as_ well 
s under @ despotic régime. In our special position 
ye cannot absolve ourselves from the duty of kceping 
onder in the last resort, and we cannot exercise 
; without running the risk of seeming to inter- 
vene in favour of one régime or one party against 
is opponents. It has been the fashion in recent years 
or High Commissioner and Residency to wash their 
jands and declare an absolute neutrality between 
fayptian parties, but that has not saved them or us frony 
iaring the burden of the sins attributed to Fuad and 
jis agents. The truth is that so long as we exercise 
this power, as we must, Egyptians will look to us for 
yotection from abuses and excesses to which the answer 
yould otherwise be the kind of agitation that threatens 
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HE Government’s Midwifery Bill, to which the House 

of Commons is now devoting its attention, is a 

neat disappointment to many who had hoped that the 
yportunity would be taken to remedy some of the hard- 
hips from which country districts suffer as compared 
vithtowns. The Bill proposes that every Local Authority 
should be under an obligation to provide an “ adequate ”’ 
(wicked word for an Act of Parliament) service of salaried 
nidwives, either by subsidising voluntary organisations 
or by employing whole-time midwives itself. It also 
provides that midwives agreeing to cease practice shall 
be compensated, and it gives the Minister power to 
prescribe qualifications for persons supervising midwives. 
It will be seen at once that the measure is designed to 
rmedy the notorious evil, common to most towns, of 
numbers of women practising midwifery as a part-time 
oeupation, who are neither up-to-date nor scrupulously 
aseptic in their methods, but often a source of infection 
aud danger to their patients. But provisions that are 
excellent for towns are totally unsuited to the entirely 
diferent conditions in the country. No doubt by arrang- 
ig for the Local Authority to work through voluntary 
organisations—7.e., Nursing Associations—the Ministry 
felt it was providing a midwifery service at small cost in 
the way that would be most popular and most successful. 
Within limits this is true, but the plight of districts too 
poor to have formed Nursing Associations appears to have 
been totally overlooked. It is in just these districts that 
the need is greatest, yet it is just here that the provisions 
ofthis Bill will be least efficacious, if not actually harmful. 
Considering the superior attitude we take to other 
countries for their treatment of minorities, it is, to say the 
kast, surprising that we should so complacently persecute 
our poorer rural areas, for persecution it is to be forced 
uto a lower standard of living than neighbouring communi- 
tes. Anyone who has lived in such a region knows how 
hevitably schemes for water supplies, electricity, drainage, 
better schooling and housing are turned down on the 
ground that the population is too small to matter—though 
of course it is more discreetly expressed. Health services 

































disorder, the agitation on which we are bound to place 
our veto. To give them this protection without 
encroaching on their internal affairs is a very delicate 
business, but not beyond the power of sympathetic 
men who will study their affairs, keep touch with their 
leaders and seek to be accepted as amici curiae. Cromer, 
at his best, would, I believe, have found the solution 
on these lines. 

Fuad’s attitude to negotiations with British Govern- 
ments was always an enigma, and I will refrain from 
speculating about the results of his death on the negotia* 
tions now preceeding. The open situation which has 
resulted from the failure to settle the “ reserved questions” 
has suited him so well that he has inevitably been 
suspected of wishing to prolong it. I will only say that 
if there is now a Regent who honestly desires a settlement, 
it will be a great help. But whatever results from 
these negotiations, the problem which Fuad kas presented 
to us will remain, and it will not be solved if we merely 
wash our hands of it and throw the onus of the result 
on the Egyptians. Personally. I believe that its solution 
would be greatly facilitated if we did not insist 
on stationing our troops in the heart of Cairo, and so 
keeping the Egyptians perpetually reminded that the 
power is in our hands. But the only permanent solution 
lies in a friendly partnership which will enable them to 
take counsel with us without feeling that they are lowering 
their flag or compromising their independence. 


THE COUNTRY MIDWIFE 


By THE HON. MRS. GEOFFREY YOUARD 


in these areas offer a particularly glaring example of how 
public services that should be available for all citizens 
equally are in practice useless to country people. But 
the deficiency is rarely recognised. Thus, the Medical 
Officer of Health in a certain county announced in his 
annual report that the health-visiting throughout the 
county was adequate and satisfactory. at a time when 
many Villages had never even seen their health-visitor 
and did not know that such a person existed. In the 
same way ante-natal, dental and orthopaedic clinics are 
provided, but the fact that they are often entirely out of 
reach of many villages is conveniently ignored. It is time 
it was generally realised that villagers need skilled advice 
to come to them and should not be expected to go to it, 
and even more important still that the fully trained 
District Nurse, able to do general nursing as well as 
midwifery, is an absolutely essential member of a rural 
community and should be provided from public money, 

This Bill ignores this fundamental need, and merely 
provides that where there is no nursing association the 
Local Authority shall employ.a whole-time midwife. 
But what these districts want is a resident nurse, to 
educate them into better ways of health by her advice 
and example, to be a representative of preventive medicine 
and to be available for nursing purposes to all the com- 
munity. Instead, they are given a specialist midwife, 
Not only that, but in order to have enough babies to 
keep her busy, such a midwife would also need to have 
assigned to her so large an area that far too much of her 
time would be taken up in travelling; she would often 
arrive tired at a diflicult confinement, and in bad weather 
the uncertainty of her arrival would cause great anxiety 
and even danger to her patients. Of even greater in- 
portance is the lack of a personal relationship between 
mother and midwife. This may not be so essential in 
towns where women may be better mixers, but to 
successful midwifery and ante-natal work in the country 
it is vital. Shyness more than any other reason prevents 
women seeking ante-natal advice, and when it is realised 
that in many parts of the country it is common for the 
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wedding only to take place when the baby is several 
months on the way, the impossibility of asking these girls 
to consult a stranger will be obvious. 

Again, this Bill encourages midwives to cease practice 
unless employed by an approved organisation, and also 
makes it unlawful for a woman to have an unqualified 
person to attend her. The result will naturally be that 
the official midwife will be the only one practising in a 
Jarge area. What is to happen in these circumstances if 
two babies arrive unexpectedly on the same night at 
different ends of the district ?. An “ adequate ” service 
is too vague an expression to give remote country parts 
confidence that they will be properly looked after. As 
ii is, the fact that in an emergency -it is always possible 
to gct to a hospital if only to die there, causes many 
people to deny that health services in the country are in 
any way inadequate. 

County Councils have no power at present to remedy 
this state of affairs themselves by providing District 
Nurses for these parts ; they only have power to provide 
domiciliary nursing for midwifery and certain infectious 
diseases. Therefore the solution is to let this Bill as it 
stands apply only to urban districts and to add a further 
clause for the country giving the Loeal Authority power 
to assist general nursing out of the rates. This would 
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then make it possible for the Local Authorit 
their whole areca was covered by Nursing 
and eventually an end would be put to the 
truly English situation whereby the most y 
in the rural community is dependent finance 
of old clothes. The history of the public h 
in Great Britain is a history of success{ 
organisations that have been taken over 
by the State. The time has indubitably 
the process to be extended to Voluntary 
ciations—but to the whole of their work 
to midwifery, as this Bill provides. 

There is one possible alternative solution—a narrower 
amendment providing that where there was no nursing 
association in existence, and where it was proved desirable 
that the midwife should also be able to do general nursin 
the Local Authority should have power, on an association 
being formed, to provide the initial expenses, and ty 
guarantee the nurse’s whole salary for two or three years 
by which time in the majority of cases the general side of 
her work would be self-supporting. But I believe that 
public opinion in the country is ready for the greater 
change of making the provision of domiciliary nursing in 
the country as much a_ public responsibility as instity. 
tional treatment is now. 
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AMATEUR’S NIGHT AT THE OPERA 


By A. D. WILSON 


CT is now 6.30 p.m. and in a few moments the 
Meistersinger overture will begin. This is no time 
to be jolly, and I am determined to resist the attack of 
Herr Wagner. I have had to eat a nondescript meal at a 
nondescript time, my affairs are not flourishing, and I 
shall have indigestion tomorrow. Now that I am here, I 
shall listen gladly to Sachs and Eva conversing, I shall 
appreciate the messages of elder or lilac, and heartily 
assent to the old cobbler’s “* Wahn, Wahn,” the conclusion 
as he says rather more neatly, of his researches in muni- 
cipal and universal histories. But I refuse to be jolly. 
Trombones may assault my ear and drums. batter it, but 
the citadel of my mind is going to remain intact. I am 
the master of my fate and captain of my soul, and I 
refuse to be passive, to let myself be carried away by this 
music. Even if the composer attacked me by all means, 
turning on the “smellies” and the “feelies,” I would 
not surrender ; even if he could give me all the sensations 
of a first-class athlete running up the beach from his 
carly bathe to his breakfast, I would prefer not to be 
exhilarated, to remain gently melancholy. And here is 
no by-your-leave., This is bullying music, not the music 
of persuasion. The old fault of German diplomacy 
reappears. There is no escape save within the mind. It 
is unlikely, I fear, that the trombone artiste is really 
Harpo Marx, the march of the Mastersingers will not 
modulate with more than Wagnerian suddenness and 
improbability into “ Daisy, Daisy ” and no one will play 
baseball with a violin. I must therefore provide my own 
entertainment. 

The views of an amateur on opera are unlikely to reveal 
anything new or surprising. But at a performance of 
Die Meistersinger he must be allowed to let himself go. 
For here is that rare, glorious and always welcomed 
event, a victory of the amateur over the professional ; 
it is a smashing and almost uncontested victory, musical 
and moral, too. Walther von der Vogelwcide, the here’s 
patron, must surely extend his protection to all the com- 
pany of devotees here assembled. A rude extempore 
effusion is the aptest literary tribute which they can pay. 
What a motley rout they are! The opera attracts 
zwmateurs of every kind, not perhaps an odder assembly 


‘ 


than the balletomanes who will be sitting here a month 
or two later, but one more diverse and more variously 
interested. We can neglect the social amateurs—that 
ancient reproach of English opera—who consider the 
particular performance a comparatively light penance, 
We are in fact looking down on them from a. great height, 
But apart from them there is boundless variety. Behind 
me is one of those who are in the know, a connoisseur of 
voices, who tells why Eva goes astray, and with whon 
Hans Sachs learnt his art. So long as there are plenty of 
high notes, plenty of low notes and a few mistakes, he will 
be happy enough. He is a great traveller, but his con- 
panion has travelled only gramophonically. A sound: 
proof cabinet is city enough for him, and his “ mappa 
mundi” includes no more than the main arteries of 


London. But within his limits, he is putting up 4 fine 
performance. On my left, opera as an art-form is ‘ap. 


proved and disapproved, alternately and violently. On 
my right, the figure of Wagner himself dominates the dis- 
cussion. The legitimate successor of Bach, the wrecker 
of melody, the contriver of a true marriage between 
words and music, the dealer of death-blows to the music 
of the German home, the great publicist, the renovator 
of Greek drama and the prophet of the third Reich is 
extolled, condemned, disqualified and reinstated. Some: 
where in front of me an amateur of mimetic volleys and 
thunders. All this, of course, before the overture. Nov, 
“rapt attention among the audience,” as Wagner might 
well have directed himself, and a fitful rustling of scores, 
the prayer-books of the devotees. It is at this moment 
that in Vienna the full odour of salami penetrates the 
otherwise well-placed occupant of a seat in the fourth 
gallery. But here there seems to be no distinctive smell. 

It is a fine gabble of amateurs, to be sure, and a fine 
flurry of professionals must be busy preparing the enter- 
tainment on the other side of the curtain. Seldom can 
curtain mark such a sharp division of mental climate 
exists in an opera house. The contrast between the 
glamorous romantic whole as seen from one side, and the 
prosaic machinery of its component parts seen from the 
other, needs no heightening. For opera demands a great 
many experts. The ecmposer must bring all his technical 
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es to bear, the evening stars must sing together, 
ape ses shout for joy or grief; a conductor must 
and — d restrain his specially augmented orchestra. 
see yerts in costume, scenery and lighting—hkut 
aha agi Covent Garden. Here at worst is a little 
- Pe ihing for everyone. It is seldom that such 
¥ f scicots can be made to serve peacefully together 
qe Jeend. Now one clement has predominated, now 
— The librettist perhaps has never tyrannised in 
whine that may fairly be called opera, unless an ultra- 
Wagnerian view is taken of Greek tragedy. The scenic 
pert had his best time, perhaps, in Purcell’s day, when 
nagnificent effects were a fresh joy to London audiences. 
He must have enjoyed contriving suitable entrances for 
Yerlin or illustrating the horrors of the North Pole. Then 
ame the turn of the human voice, the star ascendant— 
Faustina, Cuzzoni, Farinelli and the rest, with their very 
jumble servants the composers, Bononcini, Hindel, 
qweedledum and Tweedledee. Then, one might say, 
ame the triumph of the orchestral composer prolonged 
throughout the nineteenth century ; and now it is 

pethaps the turn of the producer. 

But whichever component of the music drama _ pre- 
dominates, whichever amateur is in his particular clement, 
there is one undoubted fact about opera which makes its 
appeal to all amateurs irresistible. Music has climbed 
down from her high horse. In the opera-house at least 
dhe can hardly be considered to have retained that purity 
yhich from time to time has been her rather doubtful 
last. In the opera-house the composer must write for 
his audience, and he is out to stir their emotions. He 
nay completely disclaim responsibility for the sentiments 
roused by chamber music and piano sonatas. It is in any 
ase silly to try to define and universalise them by such 
hbels as “ Moonlight.”” But as soon as he deals with 
words he ties himself and must confess to meaning 
gnething. The highest mysteries of music which can 
yeither be expressed nor vaguely suggested in other 
mediums will never be popular, will never even be the 
fashion. The true amateur likes to know exactly what 
it is all about, likes a progremme in fact, and is most 
thoroughly at home with imitation battles, cuckoos, 
quails and:forest birds. Further back on the same path 
he will come to the imitation of farmyard noises, realism 
of the crudest type, and further on he will find that 
attempted system of musical translation of the emotions, 
escomplete and explicit as Wagner could make it. He is 
uot being put off with the imitation of an imitation here, 
for the words do not guide the music. They are not 
something interposed between music and emotion but 
rather a parallel translation, as it were, of the composer’s 
state of mind, providing more easily than the music a 
clue to what the amateur ought to feel. Wagner will 
won be saying it with all the resources allowed to him at 
Covent Garden. In the meantime he is still saying it with 
music alone. But at least I cannot be accused of having 
een forced into jollity. Dazu dir der Heiland kam. For 
this relief much thanks, 


Two Epigrams 


(i) A Garden Speaks 
[After Arabius] 
Warers and orchards are mine, trellis of apple and vine 
Ordered, and bordered below the sea caresses my wall ; 
Pler-ty of all that I lack pours from the farm at my back, 
Tribute of fish at my feet from the smack unlading her haul. 
Ye that of me are possest nightly securely may rest 
Lulled, with the song-weary bird in his nest, by the ferryman’s 
call. 
(ii) On the Cnidian Venus 
[App. Planud.: Author unknown] 
“Wretcn!**—by her statue in Cnidos soliloquised Aphrodite— 
“When did Praxiteles catch me without a chemise, or a 
nightie ? ” ARTHUR QUILLER-COUCH. 


MARGINAL COMMENTS 


By ROSE MACAULAY 


BISHOP has come opportunely to the aid of the 
War Office against pacifist clergy, referring the 
Minister for War to a passage in one of those Articles of 
Religion which have, since Edward VI’s Privy Council 
bound them round the neck of the Church of England, 
hung there with such firm inconvenience. | One may 
imagine the eagerness with which the War Office sent out 
a messenger to purchase a Prayer Book, with what 
curiosity the department turned the pages of this un- 
expected ally until, at its end, they came on these thirty- 
nine bland affirmations, with their so intriguing headings. 
Passing by Original Sin, Works done before Just\fication, 
Works of Supererogation, Excommunicate Persons, how 
they are to be avoided, Homilies, Predestination and 
Election, and many other excellent and wholesome 
matters, they have arrived, doubtless, by now, at 
Article 37, Of the Civil Magistrates, and been gratified 
to read, after an affirmation of the lawfulness of 
-apital punishment, that “‘ It is lawful for Christian men, 
at the commandment of the Magistrate, to wear weapons 
and serve in the wars.” (There seems to be a certain 
resigned acceptance in the phrase, as of a chronic feature 
in life; as, in this country, one speaks of “ the rain.”’) 
* Which seems,” says Bishop Southwell, “to settle the 
matter,”’ and to dispose of the Bishops’ Lambeth Resolu- 
tion on the unchristianity of war. Let us hope that this 
will help the Minister for War with his recruiting. 

It is an interesting miscellany of assorted matters 
which the Articles “seem to settle” for the clergy. 
Article 87 itself is boldly monarchical, and asserts, 
in longer words, the divine rule of kings. Article 33 
is firm about excommunicate Persons, who must be 
taken of the whole multitude of the faithful as Heathens 
and Publicans (our forefathers were very sound on tax- 
collectors) until they be openly reconciled to the Church 
by penance. Then, the clergy must diligently and dis- 
tinctly (but we are not told how often) read aloud in 
Churches the second Book of Homilies. It is to be hoped 
that these wholesome and forthright Edwardian exhorta- 
tions are never neglected or curtailed. As to what the 
clergy must believe, this was laid down by the Reformers 
of 1552 with some elaboration, and not all Queen 
Elizabeth’s Arminianism could do more than slightly 
modify their Zwinglian firmness on Predestination, 
Election and Works before Justification, which “ we 
doubt not but they have the nature of sin.” Predestina- 
tion has been held by some interpreters of the Articles to 
be slightly under a cloud, since, though its consideration 
“is full of sweet, pleasant and unspeakable comfort to 
godly persons,” yet “ for curious and carnal persons... . 
to have continually before their eyes the sentence of God’s 
Predestination is a most dangerous downfall, whereby 
the Devil doth thrust them either into desperation, or 
into wretchlessness of most unclean living.” Still, on 
the whole Predestination seems to come well out of the 
Articles, wherein the vain and erring Pelagius faintly 
raises his voice but once, to be firmly put in his place by 
those triumphing continental Calvinists who so infected 
the mild and rational Cranmer with their wild, unearthly 
fantasies. Bound to these, as also (Article 8) to the 
Athanasian promise of everlasting fire for those who do 
not keep whole the Catholic faith, the humanitarian 
subscriber to the Articles should feel little difficulty about 
* the wars.” 

Finally (says the royal preface) should any member of 
cither University (dons have always been rightly suspect) 
aflix any new sense to any Article, “ We will see there 
shall be due Execution upon them.” 

In how great quandaries have the world’s clergy 
always found themselves ! 
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MR. DE VALERA’S EVOLUTION 


By PROFESSOR 


O understand the present position and possibilities of Anglo- 
T Trish relations it is necessary first of all to understand the 
state of mind of the Irish people. It sounds very elementary 
to ask, ‘** Who are the Irish people?’ But usually Irishmen 
when asked this question give very different answers to it. 
Not ‘the anti-Irish element,” say the stout Republicans. 
Not “the slave element.” Not, in short, any element, even 
if it be the vast majority, which recognises the Irish Free 
State. ‘ Recognition of the Free State—with or without an 
Oath—is treason to the Republic.” Griffith was a traitor 
. when he brought back the Treaty of Surrender. Collins was 
a traitor when he headed the Provisional Government. 
Cosgrave was a traitor when he set up a pretended constitu- 
.tion for the so-called Free State. De Valera was a traitor 
(so logic insisted against sympathy) when nine years ago he 
.entered the Parliament of the Free State. The logic of 1927 
sees itself justified in 1936, when De Valera is using secret 
pressure and open force against “‘the Republic and the 
People of Ireland.” 

In this phrase, the question is answered. The Irish people 
‘are the Republic which was proclaimed at Easter, 1916, and 
re-aflirmed in January, 1919. People and Republic exist by 
indefeasible right in a mystical oneness. But who speaks 
for the Republic? A dwindling sect still maintains that the 
second Déil—the attenuated Republicanrump of the assembly 
elected in 1921—is the de jure authority of the Republic. But 
even to Republicans the play-acting of the second Dail long 
since became a farce. Most of them look to the Irish Re- 
publican Army to uphold ‘“ the sovereignty and unity of the 
Irish Republic.” The I.R.A. professes itself ready, if oppor- 
tunity should offer, to ‘“‘ delegate ” its authority to a de facto 
government: in the meantime, it remains the Republic’s 
lawful trustee. Its method of action is, primarily, “‘ force of 
arms.’ Stripped of all the high-sounding phraseology, the 
people of Ireland, according to this theory, is a small band of 
revolutionaries ready to shoot. They shot Kevin O'Higgins. 
They might with equal justification shoot President De 
‘Valera. By their theory they have the right to shoot anybody 
exercising legal authority either in the Free State or in the 
Six Counties. Their theory makes the revolution perpetual. 
But their theory is at variance with the facts. In practice, 
the fempo of the revolution has been progressively slackening 
ever since the truce of August, 1921. 

There is another answer to the question, ‘‘ Who are the 
Trish people?” Griffith and Collins answered in 1922 that 
the Irish people were the actual individuals, families, interests 
and sections of the population, expressing their will by 
democratic suffrage. On this answer the Free State is 
founded. The civil war, considered from an abstract and 
theoretical point of view, was a clash between the two defini- 
tions of the people. One side asserted that the people was 
nothing less than the undying Republic. The other side 
asserted that it was nothing more than the will of ordinary 
Irishmen. Mr. De Valera, if one looks at his career as a 
whole, seems to have sought national unity by trying to 
bridge the gulf. The general movement has been undoubtedly 
away from the abstract Republican conception of the Irish 
people and towards the realistic democratic view. Mr. De 
Valera’s own record illustrates this. If one compares his 
position in August 1921 and August 1922, it is plain that he 
has ip the interval become much more doctrinaire ; he has 
been unable to Lridge the gulf, and has, been dragged into 
the territory of the undying Republic. But by 1926 he is 
definitely preparing to cross into the territory of parliamentary 
democracy. Between 1922 and 1926 Irishmen have estab- 
lished a native Irish State, which, however imperfect, is a new 
fact in Irish history. Mr. De Valera then has to choose 
between recognising this new fact and nullity. In 1927 he 
accepts the constitutional processes of the Irish Free State. 
In 1932 he accepts responsibility for those processes. Today 
he holds power, just as Mr. Cosgrave held it, by the title of 
democratic suffrage and the constitution. 

All the same, his position, so far as one can infer it from 
his actions and his utterances, still contains elements of con- 
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fusion and doubt. It is easy—our generation kno 
enough by experience—to work through a con 
system towards the destruction of that system. 

Valera accepted the new Irish State in order t 
Events of the past four years would give some Support to 4; 
interpretation. The Treaty is no longer anchored ye 
constitution as fundamental law of the State. The = 5 
head of the State is an obscure nonentity. The tng - whicl 
almost finished. The judges have in effect Pronounced 4 y f rshe 
the whole constitutional order (including the independene” is Pat 
the judiciary -itself) is at the mercy of a Majority weak aere 
single chamber. The Irish Free State has travelled hal ty we mel 
road which leads from democracy to the party-state, Fro we 
the beginning, it might be argued, Mr. De Valera acted il wi al 
there had been no Treaty, no Constituent Assembly tw . atly a 
Cosgrave régime. He broke the continuity. Ppeara “ ity, a] 
he may seem to be the responsible head of the | esa 
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State: in reality he is a chieftain of the undying tan sae 
fighting ‘“‘ another round with England,” re-opening th self, Mi 
revolution under cover of a tactical legalism. ~ é av 

If this interpretation should prove correct, there jg small be one 
hope of peace in Ireland or of reconciliation between England f upon 
and Ireland. But it is the thesis of this article that a conta wed int 
interpretation must be adopted. It is indeed true that y; ieft it to } 
De Valera sometimes speaks the language of natural right Ml ctringent 
and the undying Republic. And he speaks it sincerly. eae 
it is the past in his present. But the fourteen years’ histoy selves the 
of a modern Irish State are also in his present, and this histon gene. M 
has an intrinsic weight which heavily outbalances personal s little 1 


memories and habits. Besides, the personality is a compl. was intel 
cated one, familiar enough, with conflicts of loyalty and nd Mr. E 
confusions of theory. One feels today that Mr. De Valea : 


is speaking for himself, and not merely for his office, when hg wb 
maintains against the I.R.A. that only a_ representative of praise 
government responsible to the people has the right to infi¢ aibtlety, 
death. Today Mr. De Valera is seeking unity by persuadiny a wit 


the doctrinaire Republicans to follow him across the gull recent ye 
which he crossed in 1927. His modifications of the consti x 
tution, as he has repeatedly asserted, are in large measun [§ “Th¢ ¢ 
designed to make it easier for them to follow him. Ma 

The Irish Free State is an objective fact which is deflecting Tye sur 
the intentions even of the Irish Republican Army. It wa with th 
easy for the militant doctrinaires to keep the faith whik gpent a 
their enemy the pro-Treaty party ruled the State; but M.§ yith th 
De Valera’s judicious policy of persuasion, pensions, ani fM \now of 
punishments acts not only on individuals, but on the whol && fst apy 


body. The prestige of the established order has spread 0 yoy see 
widely that the I.R.A. itself, like Fianna Fail ten year hoop, al 
ago, is faced with the choice between political action and dance ; 
futility. It has now decided to create a political organisation ff jp is g 
which will fight at the next elections. It is true that is Ray 


members talk of a demonstration of political strength whic & i touel 


will drag Mr. De Valera and his followers back into the fj jing a 
territory of the undying Republic. Nevertheless, they le 
will be appealing, with a programme of radical econonit & ypercu 
content, to the real people of Ireland—the people to whon § there w 
Griffith and Collins appealed in 1921, and De Valera inf sfectec 
1927. hysteri 

Every organised State comes to stand for certain underlying & yere « 


interests, and these interests inevitably impress themselves ff they y 
upon the consciousness and the action of those who becottt & y | 
involved in the processes of the State. Irishmen are 00 § ye hay 
more immune from this necessity than other people. MiB jeyer, 
De Valera has announced with increasing frequency of late & takes, 
years that Ireland and England, divided by issues of sentimett & the ins 
and right, may begin to find a satisfactory understandilf § marke 
with each other on the ground of interest. This may 0% gama 
be so easy as it sounds, for it may be interwoven with a bil who y 
from Mr. De Valera to secure English acquiescence in bs iq } 
view of right. Nevertheless, it is to the advantage both (My. 
Ireland and England that the outstanding revolutionay ® ht y 
figure of modern Ireland should now be thinking in tem aq y 
of the interest of an Irish State. Is it not England’s inter § comic 
cated, 
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to keep him there and, if possible, meet him there ? 
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STAGE AND SCREEN 
The Theatre The Cinema 
«pynell.” By Elsie T. Schauffler. At the Gate “These Three.” At the Leicester Square Theatre ——“ The 
Iris understandably rare, the law on the subject being what Student of Prague.” At Studio One 
OWS it yall js, to find @ biographical pny introducing a public figure of 7 ave seldom been so moved by any fictional film as by 
Stitutinll cen relatively pdenais that is not merely an obituary These Three. After ten minutes or so of the usual screen 
a8 Mr, pj potice in dramatic terms. Yet there are evidently a few sentiment, quaintness and exaggeration, one began to watch 
break jamatists left who are courageous enough to abstain from with incredulous pleasure nothing less than life: a genuine 
Port to ti qltivating the conventional graveside maker uneee! and rely for situation, a moral realism that allows one of two school- 
ved in thei the uction of their plays on the enterprise of private thea- mistresses, whose lives and careers have been ruined by the 
The ttulalll es, Mrs. Schaufller, the — of this very distinguished malicious lie of a child, to murmur before the rigid self- 
Sete y, which described ee re ationship eh piaee P. omnell and righteousness of the wealthy grandparent: “It is the very 
Ced tha \frs, O'Shea from their first meeting to his death, was one of young and the very old who are wicked.” 
endence them. Parnell is not consistently historical, for Mrs. Schauffler See coallt. ‘af atid oni lehestie with the A = 
Vote j F es open) compressed, altered, and emended in her an eee poadvadly prio 
al (with her eyes OF theatre, with The Children’s Hour, but the forbidden subject 


d half {hell grrangement of the events of Parnell’s life. But her presenta- 
te, Frog tion of all her characters, of the policies which some of them 
icted as i directed, and of the events in which they were involved, is con- 
mbly, Ny sitently accurate and honest, and the play as a whole has a 
Ppearance dinty, anobility and a narrative power which put it in a class 
Tish Frey quart from the average theatrically effective play. 

Republi The acting in this production is almost as good as the play 
DING thei self, Miss Margaret Rawling’s playing of Katherine O'Shea 
; is as a Whole enchantingly warm, delicate and touching. 
18 stall put in one scene—that in which she and her aunt, Mrs. Wood, 
England all upon Gladstone to plead for Parnell—she surprisingly 
Contrary lapsed into being merely a passive decoration to the stage and 
that Mi, kitit to Miss Marda Vanne, who played Mrs. Wood with dry, 
ral right stringent precision,and to Mr. Arthur Young, who brought a 

























Neerely | ively discretion to his sketch of Gladstone, to gain by them- 
history glves the effect of what was in reality a very well written 
history wne, Mr. James Mason, though his performance became 
Persona Hi , jittle monotonous, accurately produced the effect that 
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yas intended for Captain O’Shea, and Mr. J. A. O’Rourke 
and Mr. Harry Hutchinson were the best of those whose duty it 
was to dispense comic relief on behalf of the Irish Party. But 
itisto Mr. Wyndham Goldie’s Parnell that the greatest share 
of praise for the success of this production must go: in 















. inf sibtlety, in intelligence, and in power of evocation this must 
Suading Ht runk with the few great performances that have been seen in 
he gull recent years. DEREK VERSCHOYLE. 
Const) 

neasin ff “The Great Experiment.” By John Hoare. At the St. 

Martin’s 

Hectiog Hf Twn: survival-value of inventors on the stage is incredibly low. 
It ws With the possible exception of wealthy recluses who have 


+ whl sent a part of their life out East and decorate their libraries 
ut Mr vith the kris, the blow-pipe, or the executioner’s sword, I 
8, and know of no class of stage character over whom, from his very 
Whole first appearance, doom more inescapably hangs. As soon as 
ead you see the inventor you know that the poor man—so cocka- 
Yean H hoop, at first, over his death-ray or dirigible—simply hasn’t a 
n and Hi chance ; he is going to be disillusioned in the second act, and 
Satin Hi he is going to die in the third. 
lat is Ray (not, for once, Death-Ray) Fanshawe was trying to get 
Which Hf in touch with Mars. The experiment, which had looked like 
©. the being a dismal failure, turned out at the last moment a strabys- 
they mal success: strabysmal in its unforeseen and disconcerting 
noni @ repercussions. ‘The Martians, it seemed, were Christians, so 
whom there was a boom in religion. The financial markets were also 
™ INE allected, politics were in a terrible mess, and all Europe had 
hysterics. The Prime Minister and the Editor of The Times 
were constantly at Fanshawe’s elbow, disillusioning him for all 
they were worth ; and by Act III the wretched man is feeling 
” bad about the whole thing that, if we have tears to shed, 
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io We have shed them all before he finally discovers that he has 
Rs lever got in touch with Mars at all. All the messages were 

* fakes, sent out by an embittered and hunch-backed rival at 
mel 





ji the instigation of an international financier, who has played the 
. markets and cleaned up a packet. Scientific no less than 
traumatic etiquette leave only one course open to the inventor, 









5 who very properly blows up his laboratory, the hunch-back, 
: y aid himself. 

"Mr. Arthur Wontner dithers too colourlessly as Fanshawe ; 
mH bt Mr. Malcolm Keen is suitably malignant as the villain, 
sa wd Mr. Ben Webster and Mr. Abraham Sofaer supply effective 





comic relief. Mr. Hoare’s dialogue, intelligent and sophisti- 
cated, promises well. PeTer FLEMING, 






of the play has been adapted with very little loss of truth : 
only the beginning and the ending have been blurred and 
softened for the film public. Miss Merle Oberon and Miss 
Miriam Hopkins as the twe school-teachers act admirably froin 
the moment when the playwright really takes control. from 
the moment of entanglement in their horrible situation, and 
Mr. Joel Macrea gives one of his amiable, if slightly 
monotonous, performances. These three represent innocence 
in an evil world—the world of childhood, the world of moral 
chaos, lies, brutality, complete inhumanity. Never before 
has childhood been represented so convincingly on the screen, 
with an authenticity guaranteed by one’s own memories. 
The more than human evil of the lying sadistic child is 
suggested with quite shocking mastery by Bonita Granville. 
This character raises the film from the merely anecdotal, 
however ingenious and moving the anecdote; it has enough 
truth and intensity to stand for the whole of the dark side of 
childhood, in which the ignorance and weakness of the many 
allows complete mastery to the few. The eleven-year-old 
actress Marcia Mae Jones gives an almost equally fine per- 
formance as one of the weak, whose theft of another girl's 
bracelet puts her in the power of the blackmailer. The 
audience laughed when the smudged feeble child repeated to 
her schoolfellow and torturer under threat of betrayal a 
solemn * knightly ” oath of vassalage, but it was a terrifying 
and admirably chosen exaraple of the taboos which exist at 
that age in that egotistic world, compared with which the 
adult appears almost kindly and honest. “It is the very 
young and the very old who are wicked”: there is nothing 
incredible in the grandparent’s support of the lying child, for 
human sympathies have to die as well as be born. 

Of The Student of Prague, Dr. Robison’s last film, one can 
say at any rate that it is on the right side. It may be dull, 
but this allegory of the divided personality, of the student 
who, by the enchantment of an evil and jealous doctor, leaves 
his dreaming good-natured self behind in the mirror and steps 
out of his room, undivided, acquisitive and cruel, is on the side 
of the imagination in an unimaginative industry. Dr. Robison 
from his first film, Warning Shadows, was one of the few 
directors who could mark a picture with his own personality 
(Lubitsch, Lang, Pudovkin, Clair . . . the list soon peters 
out). There is no mistaking his slow decorative methods, the 
curious ballet-like quality he procured by the constant 
smooth panning of his camera. But dull the film undoubtedly 
is: a curiosity, a relic of the classical German film of silent 
days. This doctor “out of hell,” this Faust driven to 
suicide by remorse, this fair angel, the innkeeper’s virtuous 
daughter with the horseface of awful Teutonic integrity : 
one admits their right in such a legend to feel, not as human 
beings do feel, but as they ought to feel, granted the faith be- 
hind the symbol. But one cannot believe that this neo-Gothic 
fantasy really represents any faith; the allegory doesn't 
satisfy, the sense of evil, one suspects, is there for merely 
decorative purposes. Nor does the acting help. The Student 
of Prague of silent days was more memorable ; the magnificent 
foxhunt when the hounds wheeled across the fields as the 
enchanter turned his hand ; the moment when Conrad Veidt 
as the damned student went down through the woods to the 
duel he had no intention of fighting, and met his other self 
mounting the hill with the damp blade that showed he had 
been more punctual at the appointed place. 

GRAHAM GREENE, 
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The Opera 


Wagner and .Verdi at Covent Garden 


Die Meistersinger began on Monday with such a precise and 
militaristic flourish of trumpets that anyone ignorant of the 
work might have supposed it to be the prelude to a grand 
patriotic melodrama or even to a dictatorial review in one of 
the modern totalitarian States. This opera is, after all, about 
one of those provincial Competition Festivals—of which the 
one at Dorking last week is a modern example—run by a 
City Company, whose members are still the butcher, the baker 
and the candlestick-maker. As such it should have an air 
of unbuttoned ease, good humour and. popular jollification. 
The tense moments that arise from the personal drama of 
Eva, Walther and Sachs, will tell all the more strongly, if 
they are displayed in such a setting. The poetry and mid- 
summer madness are apt to vanish under the imposition of 
too pernicketty a discipline. 

Sir Thomas Beecham’s physical endurance in keeping the 
tension unrelaxed during an almost complete performance 
—there were some “ cuts,” despite statements to the con- 
trary—with only brief intervals was astonishing. ven the 
most hardened Wagnerians must have noticed a hundred little 
points that had escaped them before. But they occurred, 
nearly all of them, in the orchestra, and an opera is, first and 
foremost, a dramatic work for singers in action on the stage. 
The voice is or should be paramount. Too often in Monday's 
performance the voices were swamped in the wealth of 
orchestral detail, and too often the conductor's views of the 
tempo were so much at variance with what the singers are 
accustomed to, that the ensemble was anything but secure. 

Apart, however, from this rather important fault in the 
conception of the work as a whole and of the very poor 
show put up by the chorus at the end of Act II, it was a very 
enjoyable performance. It had, at least, vitality. The 
singers were, indeed, kept so much on their toes that 
some of the minor characters were, if anything, inclined to 
overact. Among the new singers, Tiana Lemnitz created a 
favourable impression, though I thought her Eva too little 
ingénue and her voice has not quite enough edge to its tone. 
Torsten Ralf’s Walther is certainly the best we have heard 
here for a long time and, despite his unhappy lapse of 
memory which set him improvising in the wrong key, he 
really succeeded in making the * Preislied” the climax of 
the performance. Karl Neumann's Beckmesser was a good 
study in the grotesque—a puppet, rather than a man—and 
especially admirable in its avoidance of most of the old funny 
business. Heddle Nash’s David was an exceptionally intelli- 
gent performance. Bockelmann’s Sachs was, apart from a 
lack of full resonance on the higher notes, as admirable as 
ever, but more subdued than of old. Somehow he just 
failed to dominate the stage. It was, in fact, really the 
conductor’s and the orchestra’s evening. 

German comedy was followed on ‘Tuesday by Italian 
melodrama. Rigoletto is just two hours shorter than Die 
Meistersinger, but how much of human experience Verdi 
packed into it! That Jast sombre act, with its stormy 
background, remains a supreme masterpiece of combined 
scene-painting and dramatic action. Alas! that, despite a 
really imaginative production—I have rarely seen anything 
so consistently well-staged at Covent Garden—the per- 
formance should have been so mediocre. In a praiseworthy 
attempt to make the opera not a singers’ gala but, as the 
composer conceived it, a dramatic “succession of duets,” 
and to do full justice to Verdi's score, the full-blooded music 
was so refined that it Jost most of its vitality. Giacomo 
Lauri-Volpi was the solitary singer who was really worthy 
to appear in a house, where memories of Melba and Tettrazini, 
of Sammarco and Caruso are still alive, and, good though his 
singing was, especially in other moments than the set pieces, he 
had neither the charm nor the aristocratic dignity of the Duke. 

The new lighting-apparatus, installed this season, con- 
tributed to the effect of the productions. The storm in 
Rigoletto was realistic without being obtrusive, and the opposite 
effect of clear sunshine was admirably counterfeited in the. 
final scene of Die Meistersinger. But the apparatus was not 
always discreetly used. Wagner's second act was over- 
illuminated and at one point a searchlight tried to pick up 
Eva, as if she had been an enemy acroplane. 

DyNELEY Hussey. 





Art 


Ingres at the National Gallery 


Ir has now become the duty of everyone remotely inte 

in art to revisit the National Gallery. Quite apart ri 
newly-opened Dutch cabinet, the three new acquisition, 
of such importance that one cannot afford even to dela 8 % 
them. A superb Constable- seascape and an Y Seeing 
Rubens landscape of a rare period cannot be used to be) 
entirely put in the shade. But in this case they hay 

misfortune to be in the company of what ma © the 


i y ' 
claim to be the greatest portrait of the nineteenth een! 


Ingres’ second painting of Mme. Moitessier. 

Not only is this portrait a very great work of art, but itis 
also exactly what the National Gallery needed to make ie 
group of paintings by Ingres really representative, I the 
M. de Norvins it already possesses a brilliant example of his 
male portraiture and the Roger and Angelica and the Odi 
give as fair an idea of his episodic painting as can be had 
on a small scale. Further, all the works already in the 
Gallery date from the early period, whereas the Mn, 4 
Moitessier is the masterpiece of the later years. 

It is at first sight hard to realise that it was for Paintings like 
the portrait of M. de Norvins that Ingres was regarded aa 
dangerous revolutionary in art under the Empire and the early 
Restoration, that he was accused of wilfully shocking thy 
public and of debauching French art. And yet in context jt 
comprehensible. When they said that he was heavy and dry they 
meant by comparison with the sickly elegance of Girodet, and 
when they said he was Gothic they were contrasting his wor 
with the particular brand of classicism practised by Dayij 
and his school. It was the unhesitating realism of thee 
portraits, which conformed to none of the current conventions 
which made him appear almost as dangerous as Delaeroix jn 
the early 1820°s and caused him to be hailed as an ally by the 
Romanties. But in any case Ingres has far more in common 
with the Romantics than appears at first sight. He has 
something of Delacroix’s passion for Oriental scenes ; he quite 
often paints mediaeval subjects ; in his way his love of local 
colour equals that of Victor Hugo ; and it must not be forgotten 
that he once treated an Ossian theme. The difference between 
him and the Romantics is not, therefore, as absolute as j 
generally suggested, but it is certainly great. However, itis 
typical of the queer alliances that led up to the July revolution 
that the painter of the liberal civil servants of Paris under the 

<mpire (M. de Norvins, for instance, was chief of the police) 
should find himself in the same camp as an extreme individual: 
ist like Delacroix. he: 

Mme. de Moitessier reflects a different situation: Sh 
came of the type of family from whom the greater numbe 
of Ingres’ later sitters were drawn, of distinguished ¢ivil 
servants comfortably established and enriched under the 
Orleans régime. A society of this type liked something a 
little more elegant and comfortable than the rather auster 
realism of the early Ingres and something less exciting and 
revolutionary than the romanticism of Delacroix. : In poetry 
the change was from the impassioned verse of Hugo befor 
1830 to the art-for-art’s-sake doctrine of Gautier. » In painting 
the equivalent to Emaux et Camées was. perfectly: suppliel 
by Ingres. His realism is still there, but it is tempered by 
being directed towards objects intrinsically beautiful, painted 
with all the care for detail and workmanship that Gautie 
showed in his verse. The hands of Mme. Moitessier, he 
jewellery, her exquisitely flowered silk dress, are painted 
with an admiration for intrinsic beauty of material whit 
Ingres had not shown since he painted Mme. Riviére’s shav. 
One can only wonder how he allowed himself to break tle 
homogeneity of this jewel-like beauty by the  short-han 
treatment of the gilt table and mirror frame in the back 
ground, Was it perhaps that he did not want to distr 
attention too much from the sitter with whom dress atl 
jewellery are more intimately related ? 

But by the time Ingres painted this masterpiece a mt 
kind of realism had arisen, far more revolutionary. than his 
own early style. Its creator, Courbet, was going througl 
the same sort of difficulties as Ingres had faced ‘n his youth 
But now Ingres was in a new position. “ Be more nobk, 
be more classical,” the critics said to Courbet, and as the 
said it they had in mind the ideal of the once Gothic Ing 

ANTHONY BLU 
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Power Farming : 
It has happened, by a sort of accident, that Oxford has 


the research centre both for economics and engineering 
 sariculture. It follows that Oxford must be regarded as 
te fal authority on the question whether mechanised 
ing is OT js not economic. Does the machinery on the 
dividends ? The latest of the Studies in Power 

Farming (published by the Oxford University Research 
Institute at 9s. 6d.) is issued simultaneously with an account 
tthe really marvellous success of Mr. Ford on his Essex 
; Oxford book is chiefly concerned with power 





































t but it farms. The - : ; : 
Make jt, 4s applied to corn growing and in relation to extensive 
~~ Th the jysbandry. Mr. Ford S enterprise is concerned largely 
iple of his vith the application of machines to intensive production, 
€ Oediny MM apd is of peculiar interest because this branch of farming 
N be hail jys in the past been associated particularly with human 
LY in the hour. Years ago, almost on the site of one of Mr. 
Mme, iff fort's farms another American millionaire tried out with 
nueh zeal the French form of intensive vegetable and fruit- 
tings like owing. One at any rate of the causes of his failure was 
rded as af ie intensity of human labour that the method involved ; 
the early fl nd, indeed, Prince Kropotkin, whose Fields, Factories and 
‘king the Ml yorkshops is a Classic (though a half-forgotten classic) on 
itext itis MM the subject, condemned the system while he lauded its results, 
dry they cause of the long, hard hours of labour involved. He would 
rdet, and HM jgve welcomed Mr. Ford’s methods (which owe much to Mr. 
his work MM josier, Mr. Watt and their school) as combining the virtues 
Y David \¢hoth systems, intensive production in which the mechanical 
of these apparatus takes the excess of labour off human shoulders. 
vention, Mina very notable passage in the Oxford book is given the 
croix in MF yle of labour on a mechanised farm producing sugar beet, 
y by the om and some stock. The tractor drivers are the most 
Common MH ymerous group and are about seven-tenths of the total 
He has fH yorkers on the farms. How different from the old must 
he quite tye new farm labourer become ! 
of local * * % * 
pra 
ae A Common Quotation 





An historian of rural England has been seeking, hitherto 
inyain, for the authorship of the following Hudibras-like lines : 





te as 







er, itis 
olution “The law locks up the man or woman 
der the Who steals a goose from off the Common ; 






But leaves the man or woman loose 









































Z Police) Who steals the Common from the goose.” 
et Itwould be interesting to know the name of the epigrammatist, 
a! She lut historically interest lies chiefly in the date. In what 
nuniber Jet did the lines make their first public appearance ? The 
a yi My Comgerel is as suggestive of public opinion as the couplet 
ler the fy quoted in almost all school histories : 
hing ; és When Adam delved and Eve span, 
Who was then the gentleman ?” 

austere 
ng and , be * . 
poetty ff Agricultural Camps 
hefor # Among the agricultural efforts to assist the unemployed, 
ainting HH a scheme of particular concern to existing farmers is fathered 
ippliel by the Oxford School of Agriculture ; and it demands and 
red by MH deserves financial support from outside. A group of voluntary 
intel workers formed themselves into a group, called the Agri- 
sautier MF cultural Camps Committee, and pledged themselves to set 
t, ht i w camps for seasonal workers. Many farmers find it very 
aintel HF dificult to secure labourers of any value for such work as 
Whit @ init picking ; and much of it is pleasant enough, if decent 
shaw! Hf sccommodation is provided. It is very well fitted for the 
ik the inemployed in urban industry ; and it would increase widely 
-hand Hl if sufficient funds were available. Over three thousand 
ac: pounds were earned in wages in 1984 under this Camps 
strat MP scheme, which operated only in the South of England and 
s aM in the Spalding neighbourhood, the very Headquarters of 

intensive cultivation. Any who desire to help with con- 
| NH tributions or service should communicate with the Hon. Sec., 
in bis Agricultural Camps Committee, 92 Rochester Row, London, 
rough MSW. 1, 
‘outh, * * * * 
noble, Vat re P 
they aternal Orientation 
ges Pre sense of direction possessed by animals, for example 
a the bird and the dog, is a common subject of wonder and 





discussion. It appears to be possessed by animals not usually 






ttedited with the instinct, for example the cow, if we may 


COUNTRY LIFE 


generalise from the following instanee. A farmer bought 
a cow that had recently. calved and transferred the animal — 
by train for the greater part of the journey—to his farm, 
which lies about fifteen miles from Barnstaple where the 
purchase was made.- The next morning the cow was missing 
from the paddock and was reported later to have arrived 
at the stall in Barnstaple where the calf was left. Maternal, 
as well as any other sort of love, “ laughs at locksmiths ” 
and at distance: Another incident from the same neighbour- 
hood, a birds-nesting boy—most reprehensibly—finding a nest 
of young goldfinches well fledged, transferred nest and young 
to a cage and carried them off to his farmhouse, which was a 
good two miles distant. All the boy's anticipated troubles 
in feeding the young were removed, for the next day both 
parents were busy in bringing food to the cage. Whether 
the parents followed the marauder on his way home or made 
calls for the young and so eventually found them is not 
known. 
a Me * oo 
On this theme—the recently passed Protection Act is 
being defeated in several ways by confirmed and commercial 
aviculturists ; they put private rings on the legs of tiny 
nestlings, take the birds when more fully fledged and there- 
after point to the rings, now irremoyable, as proof that the 
birds were born in captivity. The goldfinch (that at one 
time seemed almost to be disappearing, but is now fairly 
common) is perhaps the most popular victim; and great 
numbers of linnets’ eggs—such is my personal experience — 
are taken for the purpose of being hatched by bird fanciers. 
* % ns * 
Saving Devon 
The country has lately been paying tribute to the patron 
Saint of England, St. George. In travelling about the 
country at the time of the celebration it occurred to me 
that England and her Saint had never been so well honoured 
as in the generous gifts made at the Silver Jubilee of King 
George V. The National Trust, whose rapid growth we all 
desire, received at that date gifts of land that are priceless 
forthe lover of English landscape. One of these is Challacombe, 
a salient hill looking down on the splendid Bay and sands of 
Woolacombe. It was ripe for that dreadful process known 
as. development ; and the generous gift has permanently 
preserved a scene singularly characteristic of Devon. More 
than this, such generosity is catching; and other such 
gifts are meditated, partly as a result of this gift, which 
itself succeeds the preservation of Morte Point, gorgeous 
as scenery and famous as a haunt of raven and buzzard. 
It has a curious similarity to St. David's Head, which is 
perhaps a yet finer promontory and a more historic; and, 
to judge by some of the new buildings opposite White Sands 
(which resemble Woolacombe Sands), it also will soon be 
in need of salvation. That coast adds the peregrine and 
chough to the raven and buzzard. 
% # * x 
Birds and Bugs 
The always excellent Bird Notes and News published by 
the Royal Society for the Protection of Birds contains the 
most persuasive examples I ever read of the value of birds 
to the farmer. The rook, as a devourer of wire-worm, is the 
leading benefactor (and how many used to be poisoned by 
wheat farmers in the old days); but examples are given 
(by an agricultural inspector) of the benefits conferred by that 
most unpopular bird, the Jackdaw. A number of them, of 
which the first visitors were shot on the theory that they were 
eating fruit, as completely cleared a fruit-farmer’s goose- 
berries of caterpillars as the rooks had cleansed the Leicester- 
shire oatfield of an infestation of wire-worm. What is perhaps 
most astonishing in these records, as of others, is the quick 
action of the intelligence service among birds. Is there an 
excess of a particular sort of food (whether seed or insect or 
even mammal)? There at once, soto say, the eagles are gathered 
together. In our happy island where birds of many sorts are 
alweys numerous, a plague, so-called, of insects is made almost 
impossible by the quick spread of the news among birds. The 
news occasionally spreads even to the Continent. It has been 


proved again and again that an undue multiplication of field 
voles always brirgs an invasion of short-eared owls. 
W. Beacu Tromas, 
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LETTERS TO THE EDITOR i 


[Correspondents are requested to keep their letters as brief as is reasonably possible. The most suitable 
length is that of one of our ** News of the Week” paragraphs. 
over those bearing a pseudonym.—Ed. 'THE SPECTATOR. | 


THE DEFENCES OF INDIA 
[To the Editor of Tue Specraror.] 

Sir,—The Statesman of Calcutta has recently taken the lead 
in ealling attention to the potential dangers which face modern 
India, by the regrouping of Powers elsewhere, by the reduction 
in the British Navy in the supposed “ interests of Peace,” 
and by the grave menace of War both in Europe and in 
Asia. A competent authority has recently contributed a 
remarkable article on India’s defences which may be sum- 
marised as follows, under ten appropriate headings. 

1. Naval Forces in Indian Waters.—The Senior Naval 
Officer is dubbed a “ Commander-in-Chief” and his position 
is so exalted that he must be addressed as ‘* His Excellency ” 
and, no doubt, the immense importance of his command, 
strategically considered, fully warrants these honours. But 
what forces has he at his disposal ? It would perhaps suffice 
to say that even with the whole of those forces actually in 
Indian waters he is no better off than was his predecessor 
on the same station at the outbreak of war with Germany 
in 1914. : 

And what does that mean ? The War broke out with one 
somewhat important ship locked up in dock for repairs. 
The rest of our small forces did not prevent a single cruiser— 
and there was only one near enough to give much trouble— 
from doing large-scale damage on the Indian trade-routes. 
Today these ridiculously small forces are all we have to 
look to in a position which has altered in every way for the 
worse, At the moment, asthe n ire world, except the Indian 
taxpayer, knows, every ship of any real utility on this station 
is in African waters, keeping an eye on the Italians in their 
great adventure against a relatively defenceless people. 

2. The Ports.—In 1914 we had no dock in India outside 
of Bombay capable of dry-docking any fair-sized modern 
warship. Twenty-two years have passed and we are in the 
same preposterous position today in that regard. There 
is, in fact, nothing nearer than Singapore which, from the 
exposed flank of India, is, at a moderate consumption of fuel 
nearly a week’s steaming. 

In a modern sense her ports are unfortified. With. the 
exception of Bombay her principal commercial ports are not 
fortified at all. Vizagapata, a new, most important and 
most tempting deep-water harbour, should have been put 
into an efficient state of defence long ago. It is an open port 
today. Calcutta has nothing which could be called defences. 

3. Home Waters, Estuaries and Coast Defence.—There are no 
arrangements for mine-laying on any modern scale and none 
for mine-sweeping. There are no civilian craft, e.g., any steam 
fishing fleets upon which the authorities could rely and which 
they could take over and utilise for these duties. Nobody 
with any candour and honesty can pretend that a couple of 
sloops and the few relatively insignificant units in point of 
gun-power which now make up what used to be called the 
* Royal Indian Marine ” (now styled “ Royal Indian Navy ”’) 
are more than barely sufficient adequately to patrol one of 
India’s great coastlines, even in peace. There are no coast- 
guards. 

4. Aerial Defence and the Air Arm.—Ail the commercial 
towns are open to aerial attack. Nor are the port towns any 
better positioned. Oil supply, stocks of coal, strategic 
railway centres are alike left without any protection, whether 
static in the form of anti-aircraft batteries with their necessary 
searchlights, or mobile in having the aid of air squadrons. 

5. The Army in India, as all the world knows, consists of 
the Indian Army plus a number of units from the British 
Army. These units do not arrive as tactical formations but 
are just so many battalions of infantry, regiments of cavalry 
or batteries of artillery. As in the case of British warships 
out here, there is nothing from which British casualties can 
be replaced from depots maintained in India. 

It is, of course, otherwise with the Indian Army ; but that 
Army is in process of what is described as “ Indianisation.” 
And at the moment it is, in consequence, not in any ultimate 
sense a homogeneous force. Speedier Indianisation would 
mean handing it over at India’s weakest moment to officers 
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who were wholly without training in the higher command 
troops, and in large scale administrative duties wholly ake 
experience. Such training and such experience Consy . 
many years of a professional soldier’s life under any — 
military system. m 
Indian, Artillery, heavy, medium and field. has yet to} 
created. Only a somewhat sketchy foundation has been hid 
6. Mechanised Tactical Units.—No 
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tactical unit of any scale has yet reached or been formed j (2) On § 
India; and the problem of its maintenance, repair first Less 
reinforcement (if and when it arrives) must be one of no small fgtisnot e@ 
difficulty to solve. jor readin 

7. Arsenals, Gun, Shell, Rifle and Ammunition Factories Bpile: and 
The Arsenals are relatively few and for the most part ate ia appointed 


pin look & 
one notice 
two or th 
quite inco 


the wrong places. The armament and munition factories 
are inadequate both in number, size, and in sufficiency of 
plant. India is not in any modern sense industrialised, “She 
is badly off for coal and has never utilised her water power, 
















To maintain an adequate supply of munitions whether fo, Mot!" 
the Navy, Army, or Air Force means transportation over six, plist 8 sp 
thousand miles. ongregat 
8. Siores.—To meet the ill-informed demand of India’s and the s 
politicians for a reduction in the total annual cost of he larger Cor 
defences, the dangerous expedient was resorted to of allowing (unferen 
stores to be used up without adequate provision for replace. turn Dy 
ment on an intelligent mobilisation scale. They are now the rd 
was Cho! 





depleted below danger point. 
9. Medical.—The staff of I.M.S. doctors capable of taking 
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the Field has already been reduced below what the Corps itself : fot 
. ‘ . y ot US 

considers safe. A Corps of trained Nurses capable of working 4 6% 

chease Sé 





under active service conditions does not exist. 
10.—Railways.—Strategically the Northern Indian system 
of railways are well adapted for military movements out of 
areas of partial concentration into areas of strategic deploy: 
ment in a north-westerly direction ; only because all of the 
aforesaid areas lie west of the bottle neck represented by the 
great railway junction at Moghalserai. On the other hand, 
they are at present ill-adapted for concentration and still 
worse adapted for deployment in the direction of India’s 
eastern and south-eastern frontiers. It may be a sea frontier, 
for the most part ; but it represents the exposed flank today, 
Such briefly is the truth about India’s defences—the truth 
about her resources. The whole country has been lulled into 
a sense of security—a false security. So much so that a 
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distinguished member of the Council of State recently moved J Angli 
a resolution in the Council to reduce India’s Military expendi+ fj }ut it is 
ture from 45 crores to 9 crores. And some years ago Mr, fy the 
Gandhi told the present writer that he would * fight every A ori 
invader of India by presenting him with a Charka” (a Juilese: 
spinning wheel). The authorities at present have very little B Probab 
more to offer by way of resistance to an invading Power—l Jj place ir 
am, Sir, yours, «e., J. D. JENKINS. from 

Poona. hymn, 

sermon 

FULL CHURCHES AND EMPTY rey 

[To the Editor of Tux Spectator. | wa 

Sir,—I have been reading with interest the correspondence § W 
on empty churches. Having spent most of my ministerial life 9}..4 g 

out of England I have given a good deal of thought during 5» ,, 
the last two and a half years in England to the reason for out §),.,, 

empty churches here. 

One thing to note is that they are not all empty. Quite Th 
often both in town and country we find the chureh full | 
Why? I believe because these people have a feeling o 
reality. I am in touch with a good many young people, 
Some I know who attend regularly the early Communion B sip. 
service but will not go. to Mattins because they say it meatt  Tayis 
nothing to them. I am not here referring to young Angl Byith 
Catholics who will only go to the Sung Eucharist. 1 a” Bin, 
thinking of young central churchmen who do not find help #4 ear 
in elaborate Sung Eucharists. As they also find Mattits Rook 
meaningless they never go to any service but the “ eatly Bare t 






service” anda very gecasienal Evensong, and therefore seldom Ff Book 
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to make some suggestions as to the cause of this 







rgans and choirs. 
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Mand 9 . 9 for Te Deums and Magnificats which are not a real 
Y Without se worship except to a very few. 
Consus pel © asiv piwave pitched hi ; . 
ry k ye hymns are 1 arly always pitched so high that the 
nom jm ie ho cannot sing in harmony cannot join in, 











wdinary man W i Mg aR 
blic schoolboy accustomed to the singing in his 


ted. be wart is put off by his inability to join in the singing 
me in his parish church. at 

ormed in (2) Ona large number a fecling of torpor descends as the 
pair ang [print Lesson is read. I believe we have to face the fact that 
‘no Smal) isnot easy to find 104 suitable passages in the Old Testament 
jr reading to a general congregation, often ignorant of the 
ctories  Mgpibl. and, therefore, of the setting and context of the chapter 
rt are in appointed to be read. If any doubts what I am saying let 
factories pitt! jok’at the faces of the congregation next Sunday. Often 
iency ot Muon’ notices a passage from the prophets, for instance, in which 
ad. "She tuo or three verses of great beauty are embedded in a mass 
r power, suite incomprehensible to the mass of hearers, and sometimes, 
ther ‘ ne fears, to the reader. It is therefore during the First Lesson 
Over siy tit @ spirit of somnolence descends on a great part of the 
ongregation, not to be dissolved till the sermon is ended 
India’, qin’ the search begins for the sixpence or coppers among the 
ndia's ins i » pocket. Lately, at the Friends of Reunion 

- of he wer coins in the ~~ ket. Le V, é 0 

’ . ‘ 1 . . ’ 

allowing onlerence at Hay wards Heath, the devot ions were led in 
replace. tum by Anglican and F reechurchmen, I was impressed by 
Te now fie use Freechurchmen made of the Scriptures. A subject 
yas chosen (2.g., man’s complete dependence on God) and 
aitable verses were strung together and read slowly and 
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grefully—with slight pauses but no references given. Many 
ofus found it really helpful. If someone in authority could 
choose say twenty-six such passages all bearing on one subject, 
which could be read as a substitute for the first lesson, I am 
psitive it would help to bring a greater sense of reality. 

If this could be done and if, further, there could be a great 
qusade (1) to abolish settings for canticles in ordinary parish 
qurehes, (2) to persuade organists and choirs that they are 
there to lead in worship and not to give a performance, and 
that their conduct during the lessons and the sermon may be 
helpful or harmful, according to whether they attend or not, 
ve should get the sense of reality, and have fewer empty 
churches. 

But what about the sermon ? I can’t help feeling that here 
sa main cause of our empty churches, at any rate in the 
Church of England. 

Anglican utterances are often learned, devout, weighty, 
ut it is not very often that one listens to a preacher who gives 
jou the impression that there is a flame burning within. 

A great change might be brought about if our theological 
wileges would give more time to instruction in sermon building. 
Probably, too, the heaviness of the sermon is partly due to its 
place inthe service. Has not the time come to sever the sermon 
fom Mattins or Evensong ? Let us have a special service, 
lymn, two or three collects, passage of scripture, hymn, 
ermon, blessing. All to take three-quartcrs of an hour 
inished by 10.45 to allow for Choral Mattins or Eucharist 

all, I believe such a service would be greatly appreciated. 
Personally I believe it is greatly to be desired that we should 
sve up separating worship and communion in the Eucharist, 
and should aim at a Parish Eucharist with hymns, &e., at 
‘30 or 9, but that is another question, and this letter is far too 
mg. For its length I apologise. Yours, &e., 
Arrutur SOUTHAMPTON, 

J] The Close, Winchester. 


[To the Editor of Tut Seecrxror.| 
May I protest against both the spirit and matter of Lord 
lavistock’s letter last week ? There is hardly a sentence in it 
with which I do not disagree. Some things, however. are 
important matters of taste. That he should correlate * the 
Cewy monotony of Hymns Ancient ard Modern and the 
Book of Common Prayer,” and should. apparently, find what 
ire to me the somewhat irritating efforts of Revised Prayer 
Books and amateur services * more worthy of God and more 
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| churches and in large we, too often, have elaborate 


helpful to man”’ than what is one of the glories of English 
prose and one of the classics of Christian devotion may be a 
matter for surprise ; but I have naturally no more wish to 
interfere with his form of public worship than I hope he has 
with mine. But the last three paragraphs of his letter call 
for more serious dissent. 


I am not a supporter of the present Government, nor do I 
admire their policy ; but I should hesitate on the available 
evidence to describe them as “ obviously pagan statesmen.” 
Even were I convinced of this, I should regard it as all the 
more reason for praying that ‘* God would send blessings of 
grace and wisdom” on them. And if I feel (as I often do) 
that it is hypocritical to pray for a blessing on those of whom 
I disapprove, is that a reason for ceasing to pray for them or 
for praying that oneself may be made more ecnformable to 
Him who commanded us to pray for them that despitefully 
use us ? 


Because another pursues a course which seems to me incon- 
sistent with Christian principles, who am I that I should 
decide whether he is or is not a * real Christian” ? Surely it 
is an elementary moral principle that while we should ourselves 
act upon the most rigid interpretation of Christ's teaching, we 
should give others the benefit of every possible doubt. We 
may disagree with their views and deplore their actions, we 
may oppose and denounce their policy, but have we the right 
to condemn them for inconsistency and insincerity ? 

There are people today very vocal in proclaiming what is 
or is not “in accordance with the mind of Christ.” Others 
are less certain that they are in full possession of that infor- 
mation. Moreover, the views of the former are generally very 
different from those held by Christians for centuries past. 
None the worse for that. Newness does not condemn an 
opinion, but it does suggest some humility in propounding it. 
A sense of proportion alone might induce sufficient scepticism 
as to the probability of our own generation being right to 
induce us—not to give up our own opinions, that is neither 
necessary nor desirable—but to tolerate those who hold to 
other views, especially when those views have commended 
themselves to generations of not wholly unintelligent men. 

But, alas, odium theologicum is very persistent. It is hard 
to disagree and yet not condemn; but it is disheartening to 
see that the new orthodoxy is to be no less exclusive than the 
old. Lord Tavistock is in good company in excluding from 
the true Church all who disagree with him; but in former 
ages Christians did at least pray for their opponents. Even 
during the ages of persecution the early Christians prayed for 
the Roman Emperors, and prayed not merely for their ** speedy 
removal to some sphere of life where they can do less harm,” 
but for their prosperity and happiness. It is a new doctrine 
that “only earnest Christians are able to receive... 
blessings of wisdom and grace”; one had rather imagined 
that grace had something to do with converting men to 
Christianity. 

What exactly is meant by “ really enlightened prayer” ? 
Is it related to the view of which we recently had a striking 
The Chapter of Liverpool Cathedral found them- 
**to commend the proposals of our Ministers of 
State to the blessing of Almighty God,” apparently not 
trusting Him to be able to decide whether they were good 
proposals or bad, or else holding such a mechanical conception, 
of prayer that they could not see that the blessing of a bad 
policy would be the revision of it into a good one. But should 
one really pray for particular policies at all? God alone 
knows what is the right policy today. Is it not more fitting 
that we should ask Him to bless our rulers and to endow them ' 
with wisdom and grace than that we should suggest to Him 
what policy He should persuade them to adopt ? 


example ? 
selves unable 


Finally, may I say that, though I consider that Lord 
Tavistock’s views are deplorably muddle-headed and that 
their general adoption would be most pernicious, though I, 
therefore, feel bound to combat them by every means, yet I 
do not question his sincerity or doubt that he is, personally, a 
much better Christian than I am? That sounds painfully 
self-righteous, but I must sacrifice my own feelings for the 
sake of a concrete example of the attitude which I believe one 
should endeavour to adopt towards those from whom one 
disagrees. Yours faithfully, R. E. BaLrovur, 


King’s College, Cambridge. 
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A DEFEATED LEAGUE ? 

[To the Editor of Tue Specraror.] 
Sir,—You say that if the League States ‘“ hold on” in the 
enforcement of the present measures in restraint of the 
Italian aggression on Abyssinia, Italy must ultimately come 
to terms. One would hope that they will hold on to that 
policy, in default of a better; though the difficulties of 
persisting in one so little calculated to inspire enthusiasm 
are obvious. But even so, would the history and probable 
outcome of it all be such as to encourage hopes for even the 
beginnings of a ‘‘ world-society ” ? The answer, I am afraid, 
is only too clear. Nations would not agree to reduce their 
armaments, trusting in so deplorably poor an example of 
the working of a system of collective justice and security : 
nor would nations contemplating aggression be deterred by 
wholesome respect for it. It seems to me quite chimerical 
to suppose that a stable and satisfactory European system 
could be founded on such a shockingly inadequate fulfilment 
by the League of Nations of their pledges under the Covenant. 

Is it equally chimerical to hope that our own Government 
will even now propose (not wait for others to propose) a policy 
commensurate with the clear obligations sti!l resting upon 
ourselves in common with the other League nations; and 
will tell France that co-operation in this is the condition of 
our accepting the obligations of Locarno (which assumed the 
working reality of the League Covenant, to which it was 
subsidiary)—and of our considering any further specific 
commitments ? 

The only alternative to such a policy would seem to be 
the ‘fools’ race,’ to impoverishment and _ disaster, 
in competitive armaments, now in full swing in all 
parts of the world, our entry into which the new Budget 
must be taken as signalising.—Yours, &¢e., AnrTrHur FLoyp. 

46 Downs Courl Road, Purley, Surrey. 


SELF-GOVERNMENT IN PALESTINE 
|To the Editor of Tue Specrator.] 

Sir,—Professor Berriedale Keith asserts that the Palestine 
Order in Council, 1922, was an admission on the part of the 
British Government that ** the terms of the Mandate demanded 
that they should institute a Council with an overwhelming 
majority of Arab members...” This statement is incom- 
prehensible. The Council proposed in 1922 was to consist of 
28 members, of whom eleven were to be official members and 
two (or, to be strictly accurate, not less than two) were to be 
Jews, so that the Arabs would have been in a clear minority. 

I am unable to follow the argument, that because a Council 
on these lines was proposed in 1922, it is conclusive proof 
that either that kind of Council or the quite different kind of 
Council now projected is an institution demanded by the terms 
of the Mandate. I should have thought that that was a 
question of the construction of the Mandate. Professor Keith 
apparently attaches no importance to the views of the perman- 
ent Mandates Commission, whose construction of the provisions 
of the Mandate is (as I showed in my earlier letter) quite 
different from his own. The present proposals were strongly 
criticised by Lord Cecil in the recent debate in the House of 
Lords. I should have thought that Lord Cecil was tolerably 
competent to read the Mandate intelligibly, but I presume 
that he, too, must have been guilty of ** a complete misinter- 
pretation.” Iam quite content to err in such company. 

Professor Keith observes that the Mandate * is not a Man- 
date, as your correspondents would like it to be, to establish 
a Jewish National Home,” to the exclusion of other objects. 
So far as it relates to myself, Ifear that I must have missed the 
point of this remark. I made no such suggestion.—Yours 
obediently, LEONARD STEIN. 

Reform Club, Pall Mall, S.W.1. 


FRANCE AND BRITAIN 
[Vo the Editor of Tur Srecraror.] 
Sin,—I notice that Professor Delisle Burns uses the term 
** Europeans” to describe dwellers on the Continent in 
contradistinction to us islanders. It seems to me the one 
blemish on an admirable letter. 
The point may seem unimportant. But, personally, I am 
convinced that the root cause of present troubles is the 
islanders’ disinclination to acknowledge their essentially 
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European character and assume the responsibilitj e 
from that fact. For, despite sunabnans clash of tt pt < 
harnessed to the State as repository of power, a fede The aired. R 
of Europe is in the womb of contemporary history, alt ~ om troubl 
saw ; only it cannot be brought forth until and unless a shown 
plays the réle of midwife. mnt ba 
It is quite true, as Professor Delisle Burns SAYS, thy 
the British the conception of the League as q rte tf 
security within Europe—and let the rest of the wa of 
after itself—is, and must be, inadequate ; but it js inad 
and not wrong. Surely it is this country’s duty and rn 
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to exploit its dual personality, as an integral element of yi patty: Th 
European system no less than as an instrument of Jp . jt on 2 
and world integration; the two things are not my We wish te 
exclusive,:as is frequently suggested. i, jetween P 

France, whatever may have been the Shortcomings of} agora 
policy, has time and again stated correctly the Problem if public body 
peace: establishment—for Europe in the first pl Fave m 
international authority overriding national claims to gif yours faith 


And she has repeatedly set forth the pattern of institutigg._ 
international air police, European air transport service, &_ 
appropriate to a twentieth-century world. In her vision ats 
federated Europe she has the ungrudging support 6f eye, 
one of the so-called small States where men can think j 
themselves. She only asks for our support, without Which, 
the Disarmament Conference showed, there can be no edifice 
of international security—and therefore no process of dj, 
armament: the tragedy is that the islanders are tarrying 
long in learning to “ speak European.” They still seek to fi 
her off with phrases about the super-state and all-in war whiq ff 5" 
would disgrace the intelligence of a fifth-form boy. (And je "08° 6 
no one begin to revile France for the Laval policy in the matt, annuals © 
of the Abyssinian war ; it has yet to be shown that the Britig fy & i"? 
Government was prepared to go beyond the feckless—gy fy bales: 
belated—economic pressure on Italy, which has proved q 
useless gesture.)—I am, yours, &c., 
W. HorsFary Carma, id, 
11 Woronzow Road, London, N.W. 8. 


MR. WELLS AND ISLAM 

[To the Editor of Tuk Srecraror.| 
Sir,—In his article which appeared in your issue ¢ 
January 24th Mr. H. G. Wells wrote : ‘* among other assump. 
tions of Islam, God the Father-Creator is assumed...’ 
This assumption of the fatherhood of God does not exit 
in Islam; it is stated in a text of the Koran that “Gd 
did not beget children nor was he born.” In that religion 
the relation between man and God is that of a slave to his 
master, as is abundantly suggested by many Moslem names 
such as Abd Allah, Abd El Rahman, Abd El Azim, &e, 
where the word Abd signifies slave, and the word following 
it signifies God (Allah) or an attribute of Him like Mereifil ‘ 
(Rahman), and Great (Azim).—Yours faithfully, 

Faculty of Science, Egyptian Univ., Fares MENA, 
Cairo, Egypt. 


THE DISASTROUS RAT 

[To the Kditor of Tur Spercraror.| 
Sm,—Rats, besides being a great menace to health as carries 
of disease, do, with mice and voles, an appalling amoutt 
of damage, running into millions of pounds, to building, 
embankments, food, merchandise, crops and other property. 
This is not sufficiently realised. 

The usual methods of destroying them, by poisoning, gassing, 
flooding, stopping, trapping, &c., are expensive, danger, 
slow, or otherwise unsatisfactory. The places of those killed 
also are quickly filled again by new arrivals. May I therefore 
call attention to Nature’s check against their abnomil Tan 
increase, namely the owl? One of these birds has bag Up 
known to kill as many as thirty rats in one night and t0 
drive many others away. A nestling owlet has been se 
to swallow nine mice, one after the other, and in three hows 
time to be clamouring for more! The mere presence of @ 
owl will keep rodents away. I know of a tree in a garden 


; ‘ é ; oe SR— 
in the centre of a town well supplied with rats and mic) °® 
in the tree lives an owl and, although poultry are kept clos i. 
to, there is, within a large radius, not a single rat or mouse a € 
rure 


to be seen. 
It is suggested that, instead of being shot, owls should WR 35 
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ee established in every park, large garden, among 
% parns, mills, storehouses, or wherever else they. are 

milters 4 Rats, mice and other night pests.would then give 

ole ° P. G. TiLLarb. 


fastbourne. 





e.—Yours faithfully, 


THE ALBERT HALL 


f 
ee, [To the Editor of Tux Srrcraror.] 
r 
: inad by ¢n,—An application for the Albert Hall for the purpose of 
pene es meeting has recently been made by the Communist 
ent ot party This application was refused. The hall has now been 
f Tange jet on number of occasions to the British Union of Fascists. 


, Mutua 


We wish to protest against this clear case of discrimination 
hetween political bodies holding differing opinions. The 
tion of the Royal Albert Hall of Arts and Sciences is a 


DBS of hell Corpora “ag 
roblem P public body, working under Royal Charter. It is, in our view, 
Ce—of gill , grave matter when such a body reveals political bias.— 
 Self-hely ME Yours faithfully, 
itutions_ G. P. Goocu, CHARLOTTE HaLpANE, J. B.S. 
ice, de HALDANE, ALpous Huxury, JULIAN 
ision ofa S. Huxtry, Srorm Jameson, D. N. 
Of every Pritt, HERBERT READ, HELEN Srup- 
think jp son and Leonarp Woo Lr. 
Which, 
10 editicg 
sof ZOOLOGY 
Roh To the Editor of Tue Srrcratror 
ek to fo [To the E SPECT. al 
ar Which S18, : 
(And yj” One contemplates with alarm the time when the splendid 
€ Matty animals of Africa will have been so far wiped out that it wiil 
e Britig ie be impossible to replenish our stocks in the various Zoological 
$S—~an Gardens." —Article by a well-known Zoologist. 
roved a I 
RTER, ® An unknown beast,” the explorer cried ; 
And told the wonder far and wide. 
Then, lo, the expeditions that 
Converged upon its habitat ; 
For each Museum and each Zoo 
sue of Wanted a specimen or two. 
Sump. And next, tie Sportsmen followed fast, 
eRe Each striving to outshoot the last. 
fom Then Traders hurried, seeking gain, 
‘God And Cireus-agents, beasts to train. 
eligion i 
to hi Capture, and kill, and cage, and stuff! 
nama Is Nature bountiful enough ? 
, &e, 
lowing BE. 
eri “This creatare now is rare,” they said ; 
. And set a price upon its head, 
AW, 
And all who came to catch or slay 
A trifling tribute had to pay. 
Once more upon its habitat 
Converge the expeditions that 
rriers For Hunter, Trader, Circus, Zoo, 
ount Seek one last specimen—or two. 
ings, 
erty, III 
, The final seene ?—A mouldering skin 
sing, In some Museum’s rubbish-bin ; 
Oils, 
illed And scientific zeal is sated. 
fore * Species has been Exterminated.” 
ml § —Iam, Sir, vours faithfully, J. L. Carer. 
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Upmeads, Bexhill Old Town, Sussex. 


THE YOUNGEST CATHEDRAL 
[To the Editor of Tux Specraror.| 
§m.—In the issue of April 24th the Rt. Rev. J. E. C. Welldon 
says, “For, until the other day, the youngest of English 
Cathedrals may be said to have been St. Paul's.” Surely 
Truro.— Yours faithfully, W. G. Wesrcorr, 
89 Chester Road, Bournemouth, W. 


Heidendimmerung 


{Von einem deutschen Korrespondenten] 


Der Selbstzersetzungs-Prozess des: Christentumms, ein chro- 
nischer Zustand in den letzten zweitausend Jahren, hat nun 
im tausendjaihrigen Reiche Hitlers eine akute Krisis erreicht. 
Die verschiedenen Sekten, Katholiken, Altkatholiken, Pro- 
testanten augsburgischer und _helvetischer Konfession, 
Bekenntnis-Christen, Deutschkirchler und andere mehr, sie 
alle suchen jener merkwiirdigen Formulierung Hitlers vom 
* positiven ’ Christentum—als ob es ein negatives Christen- 
tum giibe !—gerecht zu werden. Neben allen diesen Sekten 
und Sektionen der diversen christlichen Religionen kommt 
noch die eigentliche Schépfung des Dritten Reichs: die 
deutsche Glaubensbewegung, im Volksmund auch die Neu- 
heiden genannt. Der Vorsitzende der Deutschen Glau- 
bensbewegung, Professor Wilhelm Hauer, hat sein Amt 
niedergelegt. Der zweite Vorsitzende, Graf Ernst zu Revent- 
low, hat die Organisation bereits vor einem Monat verlassen. 
Damit verlieren die Neuheiden ihre ‘* bedeutendsten ” 
Relgionsstifter. Die iibrig gebliebenen Heiden-Fiihrer haben 
sich nach Trutzig, dem Heim des Anti-Rom und Anti-Juda- 
Generals Erich Ludendorff begeben, um diesem die religiése, 
philosophische und strategische Leitung der gesamten 
Neuheiden-Bewegung anzutragen. Die Stellung des Ehe- 
paares Ludendorff ist noch ungewiss; bisher standen sie 
den indischen Gedankengiingen Professor Hauers ablehnend 
gegeniiber. 

Professor Hauer schrieb bekanntlich die Bibel der Neu- 
heiden, das Buch ‘ Deutsche Gottesschau,” in welchem er 


altgermanische und altindische Relgionsvorstellungen zu 
vereinen versuchte. Anders der Graf Reventlow, der in 


seinem Buche ** Wo ist Gott ?”’ den Anschluss an die mittel- 
alterliche Mystik volizieht. So war die Deutsche Glaubens- 
bewegung schon von Anfang an eine Misch-Lebre, in der 
auch einige Theorien von den Komplexen des Herrn Luden- 
dorff und Herrn Rosenberg enthalten waren. Nach dem 
Ausscheiden von Hauer und Reventlow diirften die Anhiinger 
Rosenbergs, der ja die Unterstiitzung des Fiihrers und damit 
des Staates geniesst, die geistige Fiihrung erhalten. Damit 
diirfte das militante Neuheidentum fiir die nichste Zukunft 
gesiegt haben. Die Apostel von Hauer und Reventlow 
werden wohl die Zahl der vielen hundert Sekten in Deutschland 
um cinige weitere vermehren. 

Reichsleiter Rosenberg hat in zwei Reden zu den Problemen 
des Glaubens Stellung genommen. In Crdéssinsee erklirte 
er durch Herrn Ley, dass der nationalsozialistische Glaube 
nie im Gegensatz zum Wissen sein werde, sondern dass der 


Glaube immer mit der Fortschritten der Wissenschaft im 
Einklang gehen werde. In Dresden erklirte Herr Alfred 


Rosenberg persénlich, dass Rasse die Aussenseite der Seele 
und Seele die Innenseite der Rasse sei. Rassenkunde wiire 
nur die Wiederherstellung der Aera des gesunden Men- 
schentums. Diese Formulierung scheint sich gegen den 
Internationalen Kongress fiir Vererbungsforschung zu richten. 
Hier wurde niimlich festgestellt, dass man kiinstlich Rassen- 
merkmale durch Beeinflussung der innersekretorischen Driisen 
herstellen kiénne. So dass man z. B. die tiusseren wie auch 
inneren Merkmale der nordischen Rasse einem beliebigen 
Volke Asiens oder Afrikas aufpfropfen kénne. 

Aber auch auf anderén Abschnitten der deutschen Glau- 
bensfront scheinen sich Kimpfe abzuspielen. So hat der 
Landeskirchenausschuss fiir die evangelisch-lutherische 


Landeskirche Schleswig-Holsteins im Einvernehmen mit 
dem Heichskirchenausschuss eine Erklirung gegen die 


Deutschkirche erlassen. Die Deutschkirche, organisiert im 
* Bund fiir Deutsche Kirche ”’ will das jiidische Alte Testa- 
ment aus dem Leben deutscher Menschen, besonders__ aus 
dem Schuluntericht entfernen. Jesus ist fiir sie der heldische 
Kiimpfer aus nordischem Geschlecht. Der Glaube an die 
Erlésung der ganzen Menschheit durch den auferstandenen 
Christus sei eine durch den Rabbiner Paulus erfundene 
Entstellung. 

Schliesslich verdient noch ein “ Aufruf an alle Christ¢r ’ 
Erwiihnung, der von einer bisher unbekannten deutschen 


Pro-Deo Komunission Ostern ver6ffentlicht wurde und: der 
den Zusammenschluss ‘aller’? Christen gegen die Rote 


Mit anderen Werten : 
F.G. 


Kiinheitsfront der Gottlosigkeit fordert. 
der Kampf Aller gegen Alle. In hoc signo vinces | 
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The Meaning of History 


By H. G. WOOD 


Tne question, “ what is the meaning of history ? *’ becomes 
urgent, whenever an existing social order is threatened 
with collapse. If we are living in critical times, we are 
more or less aware that we are making history by our decisions. 
The enquiry into the meaning of history is an appeal to our 
knowledge of the past to aid us to the right decisions by 
giving us a sense of direction. The appeal must be made 
not to the historian as such, but to the philosopher who 
offers us an interpretation of the findings of the historians. 

Philosophers proverbially disagree. It is indeed their 
métier. One, obsessed by the vanished pomps of yesterday 
and observing the recurrent defeat of human hopes, will 
endorse the verdict of the preacher, “ vanity of vanit'ss, 
all is vanity.” Another, basing a belief in progress on the 
fact of biological evolution, will discover in history an advance 
which may be rubricated “fon and on and on, up and up 
and up.” Faith in progress is out of fashion, yet something 
within us revolts against a pessimism which issues in in- 
difference or despair. A deeper philosophy of history should 
be sure of a welcome. Such a philosophy Nicolas Berdyaev 
offers us. 

The facts that we have to make history and that our 
decisions are important suggest that history is the sphere of 
human freedom and responsibility. We have to act in an 
environment of natural law and necessity and we have to 
deal with situations created by the previous actions of our- 
selves and our predecessors, but our conduct is not simply 
predetermined. Hence there is good and evil in history— 
genuinely creative good and actually destructive evil. The 
historian is haunted by a sense of what might have been, 
and he is not the subject of an illusion. The events he 
tries to understand need not have happened as they did in 
fact happen. Some events ought not to have happened 
as they did. 

All attempts to interpret the course of human affairs in 
terms of some natural or logical necessity break down. As 
Berdyaev sees it, history confronts us with the deepest 
mysteries of the spiritual and of the relation of the spiritual 
to the natural. Gnostic myths of Depth and Silence, Boehme’s 
speculations about The Mystery of Darkness, seem to him 
profounder than Hegel's interpretation of the absolute as 
dialectic process. He would carry passion and tragedy into 
the heart of The Eternal, and find in celestial history the 
clue to man’s destiny on earth. 

To the matter-of-fact Englishman this conception of 
celestial history may seem strange and forbidding, but the 
conclusions regarding Time and Eternity will be more con- 
vincing. It is difficult to discover any meaning in history, 
if Time be regarded as real, and equally difficult if Time 
be regarded as illusion. Time that “like an_ ever-rolling 
stream bears all its sons away” is Death’s confederate. If 
Time be the ultimate reality, we are all Time’s fools. On 
the other hand, if Time be an illusion, we must discover all 
true values in some a-historical mysticism. History only 
has a meaning on two conditions, first that eternal values 
are somehow realised in temporal events,and second that the 
temporal process has significance for eternity. The coming 
of Christ effectively establishes these conditions, and apart 
from the Christian event and the Christian faith, there is 
neither unity nor meaning in history. 

History for Berdyaey embraces three completed periods. 
Jn the first period, man is closest to Nature, but subservient 





The Meaning of History. By Nicolas Berdyaev. (Geoffrey 
* Bles. 8s, €d.) 


to what St. Paul calls the beggarly elements. This Period 
ended when Christ set men free from the power of baser ek. 
mental Nature and demons. The gift of spiritual freedom Cane 
through the Christian redemption. In the second, the 
Mediaeval period, the Christian man is on the defensive 
alienated from Nature of which he is afraid because of is 
associations with paganism. He is asserting and Conserving 
his spiritual nature, by discipline and asceticism, ‘Tj, 
Mediaeval discipline did not give sufficient outlet for the 
stored spiritual energies of men. In the third period, thy 
humanism of the Renaissance afforded the required outle, 
Man asserted his lordship over Nature, treating it as , 
mechanism to be explored and exploited in his inter, 
His independence over against Nature was part of pi 
Christian heritage, but Western man drifted further ani 
further away from the faith on which his true freedoy 
depends. In consequence, he is losing freedom. Man has 
become enslaved to his own mechanical devices and to his 
mechanical conception of Nature. ‘ Man’s § self-affirmatioy 
leads to his perdition.”” ‘* We are now entering upon a 
absolutely unknown period, the fourth period of univers 
history which has, as yet, no name. It denotes, too, the 
final bankruptcy of both the Renaissance and humanism,’ 
The next period has no name, for its character is not ye 
determined. g 

A religious transfiguration of the present situation js 
possible, though not inevitable. But we must expect 4 
growth of evil as well as a growth of good, for the Christian 
philosophy of history is essentially apocalyptic. Anti-Christ 
is at war with Christ till the world’s end, and history is 
pre-eminently destiny, tragic destiny. 

Such a brief summary cannot do justice to the light whieh 
Berdyaev throws on different features and_ phases of the 
main periods he distinguishes in universal history. He 
devotes a striking chapter to the destiny of the Jews, and 
stresses their demand for the realisation of truth and justice 
on earth. A perverted Jewish Messianism, ** which expects 
the coming of another Messiah, following the repudiation of 
the true one,” lives on in Marxist Socialism. While he thu 
deals with Judaism, Berdyaev offers no estimate of Islan. 
The analysis and discussion of the Renaissance are full and 
illuminating. The repudiation of the doctrine of progress i 
almost vehement. ‘* The doctrine of progress is. first and 
foremost an entirely illegitimate deification of the future a 
the expense of past and present in a way that has not the 
slightest scientific philosophical or moral justification” 
“The religion of progress regards all the generations an 
epochs that have been as devoid of intrinsic value, purpos 
or significance, as the mere means and instruments to the 
ultimate goal.” 

This idea of progress, the idea whose history was so wel 
told by J. B. Bury, is indeed indefensible, and is rightly 
rejected. But Western Christians who read this remarkable 
book may wonder whether Berdyaev has not  overstressl 
Gnostie and apocalyptic elements in Christianity and may a 
whether there is not a valid Christian expectation of progres 
Such an expectation might base itself on Hebrews XI aml 
still more forcibly on the mission of the Paraclete as describe! 
in the gospel of John. The Christian is led to expect in the 
course of history fuller revelations of truth and _ grealet 
practical achievements in Christ’s name. Berdyaev is ® 
anxious to insist that the issues of history lie beyond histo 
in eternity, that he tends to depreciate the growth of Chriss 
influence in succeeding generations. 
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Japan and the . World 


omacy in the Japanese Empire. 
With an Jntroduction by Quiney Wright. 


1 By Tatsuji 
far and Dip (Allen 


Takeuchi. 


bi * and Unwin. 16s.) 
SO tuts remarkable ond by a pagel Pa sores of 
06 HH japanese foreign policy 1s one ¢ a series of mnenngny is On 
sg he causes of war planned by the Social Science Research 
S10 f sittee at the University of Chicago in 1927, and is a 
2 om ion volume to Dr. F. L. Schuman’s War and Diplomacy 
—_ ee Republic which appeared in 1931. The bulk 
y pr. Takeuchi's work was also completed in 1931 before 
the famous Mukden incident in the September of that year 
vned @ new era ID Japan’s foreign relations z confronted 
jy the momentous events which followed the incident, he 
postponed publi ation, and has now extended the scope of 
Period his work to cover the period down to Japan's withdrawal 
etek: HE fom the League in 1933. The book he has produced is a 
N Cae uniquely valuable contribution to the study of its subject 
i, the Hs) the English language ; it is scholarly, well-written, and 
ENisive, extremely objective in treatment. 
of its Dr. Takeuchi is Professor of International Relations at 
serving the Kwansei Gakuin University in Japan. The author tells 
The ys that his book was written at the University of Chicago, 
mM the ut his preface is written from Kwansei Gakuin and dated 
the June 20th, 1935. To a reader of the book it may well be a 
pat matter for surprise that its author should neither be dead 
{sae or in exile nor in a concentration camp, but apparently 
eres dill in occupation of an academic¢ post ; in a country. where 
M is there is so much repression and ** patriotic * violence it seems 
r and grange that so independent a mind should be tolerated at 
don al. Certainly no writer could get away with such outspoken 
has citicism of the ways of the State in Soviet Russia, Fascist 
0 his Iuly or Nazi Germany. But (and it is a point which 
atin requires to be emphasised) Japan is not yet a totalitarian 
am State—though it has moved further in that direction as a 
versil BF wait of the mutiny in Tokyo two months ago. Its political 
4 the life and thought are not yet unified under the control of a 
MM. BF one-party dictatorship ; there is still a plurality of political 
t yet parties and a degree of security for the expression of opinions 
which must be highly distasteful to the hundred-per-cent, 
Mis HH nationalists. 
ih Dr. Takeuchi tells us that he has sought to place the 
atin primary emphasis in his book “ upon procedure rather than 
hit HF the substance of policy.” He does not attempt to give a 
YS full history of Japanese foreign policy in relation to the 
policies of other States and to the details of the issues 
hich F involved. He is concerned with the formation of foreign 


“the policy.as a function of Japanese politics and with the position 
He ofthe Foreign Office and its Minister in relation to the Diet, 
and the Privy Council and the fighting services. A_ historical 


stite JF survey of policy in the making since 1890 is preceded by an 
xcs admirable study of the Japanese constitution, an under- 
nol ®% sanding of which is the key to much that is otherwise obscure 
thus # toa European observer. 

lan. 


By the Constitution the Emperor “ has the supreme com- 
an HF mand of the Army and Navy” (Article XI), ** determines 
SS the organisation and peace standing of the Army and Navy ” 
and F (Article XH). and “declares war, makes peace and con- 
at H cludes treaties * (Article XIII). The first of these imperial 
the prerogatives is exercised on the advice of the Army and 
mM. & Navy Chiefs of Staff; the second and third, which come 
aml under the head of “general affairs of State,” on the advice 
% & ofthe Cabinet of which the War, Navy and Foreign Ministers 
the JF are members. The Chiefs of Staff are not subordinate to 
their respective Ministers in the Cabinet but are responsible 
ell B directly to the Emperor, and the War and Navy Ministers 
tly JF themselves have a special position within the Cabinet due 
ble to the rule that they must be general officers on the active 
dH list. It is this system which produces the * dual diplomacy ”’ 
isk BH of the Japanese State, for it enables the fighting services, in 
SO far as they are internally united, to pursue policies of 
m ® their own in the field of foreign affairs and to put pressure on 
wi fF the Government. Sometimes the conflict is between the 
he Cabinet as a whole and the Staffs, sometimes it is within 
ter the abinet : thus in 1980 the Cabinet, including the Navy 
af Minister, was at odds with the Navy Chief of Staff over the 
ry terns of the London Naval Treaty, and early in 198 
ep Foreign Minister Shidehara was opposed by his colleague, 
| War Minister Minami, who roundly denounced him for his 


‘** weak ” policy towards China at a conference of divisional 
commanders. Dr. Takeuchi holds that “a new system of 
civilian control of military affairs might be instituted without 
amending the Constitution,” but in fact such civilian control, 
which came near to being established by the victory of 
Hamaguchi’s Cabinet over the Navy Staff in 1930, is no 
longer in the realm of practical politics, and the latest news 
from Tokyo is that foreign policy is to be unified by means 
of ‘‘ informal weekly conferences” between the War, Navy 
and Foreign Ministers. 

Dr. Takeuchi gives a most valuable account of the develop- 
ment of Japanese policy during the crisis over Manchuria 
in 1931-33. He declares that “the immediate reaction of 
the public [in Japan] to the news was one of violent criticisin 
of the military action,” and further that “during the 
September session of the League Council no voice was raised 
in influential circles against the League assuming jurisdiction 
over the Mukden crisis,” but that when the Counéil voted, 
over Japanese protest, to invite an American observer to be 
present at its deliberations, anti-League sentiments began 
to find expression. There can be little doubt but that ‘tris 
invitation to the U.S.A. was a major blunder on the part 
of the League Council, for the League received no real 
accession of strength as a result of it, whereas the important 
section of Japanese opinion which was prepared to accept a 
settlement at Geneva was alienated by the presence there 
of a Power which was bound by none of the obligations of 
the Covenant and was actually at the time conducting a 
military intervention in Nicaragua. From the middle of 
October the tide of opinion began to turn in faveur of the 
so-called ‘* positive policy. Even so, the General Staff 
ordered a withdrawal of troops from the Chinchow region 
as late as November 28th. and it was not until the last week 
of December, after the change of government, that Japan 
really crossed the Rubicon by sending reinforcements and 
renewing the offensive. Once this step had been taken a 
final breach with Geneva became inevitable, though it was 
postponed for another fifteen months. G. F. Hepson. 


The American Dream 


The Living Jefferson. By James Truslow Adams, (Scribner. 15s.) 


IN a shrine in the Library of Congress in Washington, there 
are displayed two documents, the Declaration of Independence 
and the Constitution, that together play a greater part in the 
emotional make-up of the American nation than any others. 
Of one of these sacred texts, Jefferson was the author and he 
was the mentor, the friend and leader of the chief author of the 
other. He was other things as well; he was an architect. an 
amateur, but a brilliant amateur; he was an inventor; a philo- 
logist; an editor of the New Testament: he was a member of the 
Continental Congress, Minister to France, Secretary of State, 
Vice-President and twice President. 

It is no wonder that Jefferson fills a great place in American 
mythology and that, with their passion for consulting Sibylline 
oracles, Americans turn at moments of crisis te the only 
possible rival of Washington and Lincoln in the national 
pantheon. In the last few troubled years, there has been 
a rush to the shrine and some of the pilgrims have pre- 
voked the criticism natural enough at the sight of the sudden 
piety of a man hitherto noted as parcus deoerum cultor et in- 
frequens. But Jeffersonian principles are now invoked to 
attack the conduct of the leader of Jefferson’s party and the 
words and deeds of a long life ended over a century ago have 
been drawn on to confute the errors and rebuke the crimes of 
the New Deal. 

It will not be surprising if Mr. Adams’s book is classed 
with the numerous manifestoes that express the point of 
view of the numerous and wealthy descendants of Jefferson's 
old physiocratic friend, Du Pont de Nemours. Many new 
Jeffersonians remind one of Mr. Brubaker’s jest, that the 
sudden anxiety of the Republicans at the growth of the 
power of the federal government suggests that they don't 
expect to use it any longer. But what Mr. Adams says now 
he has said for years. The business of the United States is 
not business but “ life, liberty and the pursuit of happiness,” 
and it is the purpose of his brilliant essay to discover what 
those terms meant to Jefferson and what they should mean to 
America today. Borrowing a phrase from an earlier work of 
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his own, Mr. Adams calls the ideal state of Jefferson 
American dream.” No vulgar errér could be sillier than the 
illusion that Jefferson was a bad American, was inclined to 
worship at foreign shrines, was'a mere doctrinaire theorist. 
Jefferson was a 100 per cent. American; he was, if 
it is possible, a 110 per cent. American. ~ The ideal 
political State was possible only in America because 
men were the raw material of the ideal State. ‘Before the 
establishment of the American States, nothing was known 
to history but the man of the old world, crowded within 
limits either small or overcharged, and steeped in the vices 
which that situation generates.” No Greek © despised 
barbarians more than did Jefferson despise (as — political 
raw material) mere Europeans. It was the Européan pre- 
possessions of his rival Hamilton that most disturbed Jefferson ; 
the scepticism of Hamilton, his belief that the evils of European 
society (which Jefferson had seen at first hand and Hamilton 
had not) that made him an enemy, in a fundamental sense, 
of the United States, of this last, best hope of earth. It is 
the contention of Mr. Adams that Jefferson was right; that 
the Hamiltonian economic policies, the encouragement of 
industry, of urban life, of the money interest, of immigration, 
troubled and then destroyed the American dream. Jefferson 
was fundamentally rural in his outlook. It was the American 
farmer who was the salt of the earth. No man who has played 
a great part in affairs has rated the business of the statesman 
more humbly. It was almost entirely negative ; the absence, 
if not of government, at least of government in the hands of 
men who for selfish or doctrinal reasons like Hamilton and 
Jefferson's detested cousin, Chief Justice Marshall, were 
anxious to extend the jurisdiction: of the union. 

It is easy to show this spirit at work in Jefferson’s writings 
and life, and to contrast the texts and examples with the 
conduct of President Roosevelt. It is also possible to show 
that Mr. Roosevelt's administration has broken many and 
kept few of the promises made in the Democratic campaign of 
1932, by the platform and by the candidate. -Mr. Adams 
has done it well, but was it worth doing ? Surely the lesson 
could have been suggested in the general narrative (as it is) 
without being preached so vehemently in the last chapter ? 

That Mr. Roosevelt’s administration is quite unlike that of 
Jefferson must be admitted. But Jefferson was (as Mr. Adams 
makes clear) not a doctrinaire. Might he not say that it was 
as he foretold, that a real self-governing healthy society was 
impossible in the modern industrialised world, that the ideals 
of Monticello could not be lived in the world of the Empire 
State Building ? But if he refused to let the better be the 
enemy of the good, is it quite certain that he would be so 
completely hostile to the administration as Mr. Adams 
suggests ? Is it so certain that he would not see in some 
of the actions of Mr. Roosevelt parallels to his own pardon- 
able infidelity to rigid principle in the purchase of Louisiana ? 
Was not that ratification of an innovation by popular consent, 
to which Jefferson and Mr. Adams both attribute so much 
importance, given in the elections of 1934 which Mr. Adams 
ignores ? Jefferson felt, as well as saw, enemies of the ** inalien- 
able rights ” with which all men were endowed. It is only a 
guess and, even did it come from a far more impressive source 
than myself, it could still be only a guess, but for what it is 
worth I suggest that. with whatever heartburnings and 
regrets, Jefferson, if he were alive today, would be supporting 
the Roosevelt administration. Of the three great righis he 
enumerated in the Declaration, one was peculiarly his own, 
“the pursuit of happiness,” and the Roosevelt administration 
has at least tried to make that race less of a walk-over for 
*“the good, the wise and the rich.” Sound and true 
Jeffersonian phrases are uttered at dinners of the Liberty 
League and in other places where the natural rulers of the 
world congregate, and not only a Jeffersonian, but Jefferson 
himself, might well be tempted to join in the applause that 
greets Mr. Hoover, Mr. Mills, Mr. Alfred Smith as they assail 
some new aggrandisement of the federal government, some 
new piece of extravagant expenditure. But the temptation 
would not be long-lived. For among the cheering diners ‘or 
leaguers is surely the ghost of Hamilton. It was said’ of 
another Democratic president that his supporters loved him for 
the enemies he had made. Mr. Roosevelt’s enemies might 


not make Mr. Jefferson love his successor, but they would 
certainly make him chary of too hasty a condemnation, | 
; ' D. W. Brocan, 
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The Said. By Beverley Nichols, 


(Jonatha 
Evcropr, as Mr. Nichols justly observes, “ js today y 
2 . os hore 
widely and decply religious than ever before, Religion, 
mark you, not Christian.” Life’ is too urgent to fiy, 
without a religion. The days of indifferentism are - 
ended. The young men and women of 1936 are confront 
with inescapable decisions. What form of faith will lain, 
their allegiance ? For on this the future of the world 
Will it be the creative faith of Christianity or SOME ste»; 
and destructive Nationalism? Against the might -of eo. 
temporary dictatorships Christians may seem a Negligibe 
minority ; and it is sometimes desperately assumed that: 
Christianity is a lost cause. On the surface there jg much 
to support this. But so far at least as concerns Our ov 
country the assumption is quite certainly untrue, I do not 
think it is possible to doubt that England is a far mop 
Christian country than it was 10 or 15 years ago, or that the 
diffused influence of Christ’s spirit (even if not articulate 
* Christianity ”) is gaining strength in our people every 
day. The Christian religion is alive and winning, In publie 
opinion it is becoming vocal, and it is making notable ney 
converts—not least, recently, in the world of literature, 

This book is the confession of the latest of them, 
Beverley Nichols is a changed man, and he writes this, yery 
bravely and sincerely, to explain what it is that has happened 
to him. ‘He has passed from the phase of Twenty-Five tp 
the consciousness “of a curtain rising rather than falling 
—rising on to a new life.” When he wrote Cry Havw— 
his greatest book—it was clear that a new-found mom! 
passion and the sense of vocation which that gave him wa 
drawing him on towards Christian conviction, He has 
found it now and writes to bear his testimony : 

“My object in writing this book is different... . - All T want 

is to get as many people as possible to share with me in. the-excite, 
ment of living Christianity.” 
Technically it is not his best book, but it is far and away 
the most important. For it says much the most important 
thing that any man can say for the first time—that he has 
become a believer in Christ, as Truth for thought and 
the Way of life. Compared with that primary affirmation 
all his other statements are secondary and all our critical 
reservations trivial. It is rather as “ testimony” than a 
argument that the value of what he has written should k 
appraised. **My own experience is ‘so overwhelmingly 
convincing that I cannot rest till I have passed it on,” 

The first half of the book is an inductive enquiry, or; a 
he prefers to call it, a ‘‘ treasure hunt,” into the credentiak 
of Christianity and the credibility of its central claims, + This 
has led to a study of the New Testament, which (like other 
who try it for the first time) Mr. Nichols has found immensely 
exciting. He discovered—to his obvious astonishment—the 
well-known facts about Christian origins, the dates and 
authenticity of the documents, the literary development of 
the Gospels and their broad historical attestation. In this 
section what is perhaps most surprising is that he did not 
know all this long ago. In this he was typical of the “ inte: 
lectuals *” who assert that the Christian religion is all nonsense 
and its basic documents known to be mythological, but with 
out ever taking the least trouble to examine the title deeds for 
themselves. Mr. Nichols has now been led to be more honest 
and his honesty has been rewarded. All the facts adduced 
can be found—as he would no doubt be the first to admit- 
in any one of a score of excellent text-books. But for the 
reader to whom the book is addressed—primarily to th 
man in the cocktail bar—they will come as a thoroughly 
salutary shock. There is, as was inevitable and nate, 
a certain crudity in the whole discussion and the author 
sometimes seems (as neophytes do) to wish to be mot 
orthodox than the Church; on the question of miracles, for 
example, he is curiously near Fundamentalism. It is also 
pity that he should have spoilt this section with rathe 
cheap stuff about Higher Criticism, which he seems not sé 
to have properly appreciated... (I hope the Provost 
Queen’s will take him in hand.) Nor is it true, as he seetls 
to believe at present, that the Christian claim for (hrs 
stands or falls with the Joliannine authorship of the Fouti 
Gospel. 
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uppose that these were the arguments—supremely 
hough they are in themselves—by which Mr. 
hed his faith. He eame to it obviously 
ig all men do) by seeing the Christian religion itself in action. 
ry is caught not taught.” To this he was greatly 
one by the Oxford Group, to which he pays a fine—and 
wed—tribute. And the Group at last has a volume in 
+. anon Which cannot be dismissed as paltry or nauseating. 

-s second half of the book is more. direct, and it is, in 
. judgement, the strongest. It contains the author’s 
wi} to Christ as the Life-Giver who can remake men, 
the revolution implicit in His teaching under the headings 
gx, War and Money. The chapter on “ Christ and War ” 
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Pligite " pest in the book—which is not, I think, altogether 
ed that: A wi ntal—and bursts forth out of a passionate conviction 
is: much “h has the quality of a consuming fire. ; , 

DUT ovin I We welcome the book as a whole with genuine gratitude. 
| do nop. i ft would not be hard to make many criticisms, but this 
A More Mi vould be both. thankless and irrelevant. The great thing is 


that the fy tat it has been written at all. It must have needed courage 



















ticulate: Mw write, and Mr. Nichols has dared to speak out ; whatever 
> every Me pinor faults may be found are redeemed by its sincerity 
1 public fy and candour. The writing, needless to say, is arresting, and 
ble new My nne of those for whom Mr. Nichols writes can possibly fail 
re,” » st up and take notice. It is bound to have highly 
nN, Mr important consequences. 
s, vey The title, by the way, has been used before—most recently 
pened Mm by the Dean of Durham. And, on, p, 148, for Apocalypse 
Five ty i rad apocryphal. F. R. Barry. 
falling 
lavoe— 1 7 
™§ Those Scandalmongering 
ee Elizabethans ! 
8 
lost Plays of Shakespeare’s Age. By C.J. Sisson. (Cambridgo 
I wani University Press. 12s, 6d.) 
excite i (faras they mirror Elizabethan life, the records of the pro- 
ceedings of the old Star Chamber reflect but a part of the 
gs : I 
away JM picture, giving onc the impression of the prevalence of hatred, 
Ortant # malice and all uncharitableness ; but, while a preliminary 
¢ has MM qution of this sort is necessary, it cannot be gainsaid that 
nd as Professor Sisson, in delving industriously into these records, 





lation HF has added appreciably to our knowledge of a multi-coloured 

























ritiel 7 cm, The result is a book of diversified pleasings, chiefly 
in a3 MF noteworthy for the fact that it affords the best possible (and, 
ld be & indeed, only satisfactory) gloss on Hamlet’s purely topical 
lingly J conveyance'to Polonius that the players were ‘ the abstract 
t and brief. chronicles of the time,” and that, after his death, 
tj a3 HF he had better have a Lad epitaph than their ill-report while 
tia HF he lived.. Such an opinion could only have been entertained 
This ata tine. when the stage was reeking with scurrilous per- 
thers J sonalities, and, although it has long been known that in the 
usely J days when Shakespeare’s Hamlet was a new delight dramatic 
the  litelling was prevalent, it has remained for Dr. Sisson to 
and 7 reveal how easy it was for any London citizen to induce the 
it of # players to feed fat the grudge he bore towards some neighbour 
this Jf or group of neighbours. Little less than masterly is his neat 
not # marshalling of all the intricacies in the actual comedy of 
ntel intrigue upon whose foundations the high-minded George 
ene @ Chapman, his poverty rather than his will consenting, was 
ith # persuaded by one of the participants in the lively sport of 
sfor J heiress-hunting, to build a play. This lost lampoon, The Old 
net HF Joiner of Aldgate, having been duly licensed by the unsus- 
ee pecting Master of the Revels, was acted by the Paul's Boys 
it— & carly in 1603. 

the It is a happy circumstance that the moral to be drawn from 
the F the writing and production of this play is in nowise obscured 
ly F by Professor Sisson’s erroneous ideas about the nature of the 





ni, & carly children-companies. He speaks of the Paul’s Boys as “in 








hot ® sffect a company of professional actors,” but professionals, in 
ore the sense of being paid for their acting, neither they nor their 
for & tivals, the Children of the Chapel, were. We are told further- 
)4@ ‘ore that the connexion of the Cathedral authorities with the 
het boy-players of Paul’s, “though apparently a real subsisting 
it connexion, probably amounted: to little more than that of their 
of & landiord in respect. to. the singing school in which they per- 
. formed their plays, and in other respects was very ill-defined 
ist and is now quite obscure.” But to these. who have fully 





digested the facts there is really. no..obscurity.. What is 
“sential to grasp is that the boy-players of Paul’s were the 








cathedral choir-boys, and that the expense of their upkeep 
and education was defrayed out of the cathedral funds. 
Their master, Edward Pearce, who trained them both for 
church and stage use, was in sole control of the playhouse. In 
proof of the identity of the choir-boys with the play-boys it 
may be pointed out that preserved in Lambeth Palace there is 
a list of the Paul's choir-boys in 1598 which includes the names 
of John Norwood and Robert Coles, both of whom are men- 
tioned in a stage direction in the fourth act of Marston’s 
Antonio and Mellida, a Paul's play of 1601. 

The Elizabethan age was probably no more secandal-mon- 
gering than any other age, but, on Professor Sisson’s showing, 
it apparently excelled in the intensity of its malice. As in 
town, so in country, people were prone to avail of the stage 
(even though no more than a thing of boards and barrels) for 
the dissemination of their petty spite. Yorkshire, being 
seldom visited by the London players, rejoiced in the possession 
of its own particular troupe of strollers, a set of worthies who 
cheerfully lent themselves to the propagation of slander by 
acting sundry jigs of personal satire written by some rhyming. 
Tyke. These jigs were virtually primitive little ballad operas 
in one act, and, so few of them are now extant, Professor 
Sission may be congratulated on having unearthed.a Yerkshire 
exemplar of the species. As a matter of fact, the text of 
“the Jig of Michael and Francis,” together with the com-. 
mentary, constitutes one of the more important features of his 
enlightening book, W. J. LAWRENCE, 


A Fighting Soldier 
By Major-General 


21s.) 


Memoirs of an Unconventional Soldier. 

J. F. C. Fuller. (Nicholson and Watson. 
Ir an unconventional soldier is one who is spoiling for a 
fight, General Fuller certainly deserves his self-chosen 
epithet. These vivacious memoirs, which begin. in earnest 
only just before the outbreak of the Great War (there is 
a brief sketch of his earlier life and service in the South 
African War), are a closely-packed record of his conflicts 
with the enemy, with his own G.H.Q. in the field and with 
the War Office at home. A publication entitled Generalship, 
Jis Diseases and Their Cure appears to have been the cause 
of his retirement at the end of 1933. 

The General's pre-War studies led him to enunciate at 
the Staff College, in the: spring of 1914, the theory that 
‘armies are more often ruined by dogmas springing from 
their former suceesses than the skill of their opponents.” 
In December, 1916, after two years of what he calls * cattle- 
wire and spade,” the chance came of testing his maxim ; 
for he was appointed to what was eventually to become 
the Tank Corps. From this time till the end of the War 
his life was one glorious, if exasperating, struggle to make 
G.H.Q. and the War Office realise the outstanding importance 
of the new arm, and to satisfy its growing appetite for men 
and material, 
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It would be presumptuous for a civilian reviewer to butt 
into the famous controversy which raged round the tank 


during the Jast eighteen months of the War. I shall hazard ° 


no opinion whether “ Haig’s strategy belonged — to” the 
Stone Age” (the view of a Norwegian military critic, which 
appeared at the time, oddly enough, in the ** Daily Review 
of the Foreign Press ” issued by the War Office) ; or whether 
the tank really won the War in the autumn of 1918 and 
thereby “ made Haig”; or even whether the War Office during 
the War contained “not a few” people who would have 
“easily won the V.C. for cowardice had such a decoration 
existed.” General Fuller’s case is, in brief, that Haig, 
partly through his ‘“ Stone-Age” mentality, partly through 
loyalty to his own arm, the cavalry (whose eclipse he refused 
to face), deliberately crabbed the expansion and the inde- 
pendent organisation of the Tank Corps—thé one arm which 
was capable of making a positive contribution to the winning 
of the War. He pays.a tribute to Haig’s courage and tenacity ; 
but he rates Haig’s capacities as a leader even lower than 
those of most British generals. 

The same uncompromising spirit pervades the post-War 
chapters. There is the usual tilting of the soldier against 
War Office red-tape, and the General records with manifest 
elation some of his more successful contests with the pink- 
éved monster. But the best thing in this section is the 
speaking and photographie portrait of Sir Henry Wilson, 
Whose dominating personality reigned over the War Office 
at this period. ‘ A harlequin of the grand Mephistophelean 
type,” Wilson was, in things military, ** clever enough to 
disguise the fact that he was something of a charlatan ” ; 
and General Fuller produces a magnificent and hitherto 
unrecorded specimen of Wilson’s famous boutades : 

: In May, 1920, he said to one of the ‘ frocks,” who was not quite 
certain whether he really was an incarnation of Minerva or not: 
*T have a splendid idea. IT shall leave the Army and go to America 
and Balkanise that country.” And when asked what he meant by 
this, he explained: ‘ America is likely to be our next enemy. I 
intend setting North against South, East against West and Black 
against White.” Then, when his listener replied: ‘ What has this 

et to do with reorganising the Army ?” he assumed one of his 

fephistophelean postures and slowly answered: ‘ Everything, for 
then we shall have no need for our funny little army at all.’ ” 

It is a mischievous portrait. But Wilson was one of the 
most mischievous men who have ever held high office in 
this country. 

In this last chapter, entitled ‘“‘ Synthetic Iconoclasm,” 
General Fuller gives his views on the world of today. He 
thinks that all would have been well if only the belligerents 
had said to each other in 1919: “ We have all made fools 
of ourselves, let us shake hands and mend what we have 
shattered.” This would presumably have delivered us 
from his two bugbears—Democracy and the League of 
Nations (or Bolshevism, which is much the same thing), 
and enabled us to set up a corporate state which ‘ must 
eVolve from the bottom” and therefore “* diverges from 
the Italian form.” The General has, one feels, got hold 
of an idea. But what the idea is remains as obscure as the 
title of the chapter: and its epitaph must, I fear, be a phrase 
culled from an earlier page of the book : 

“ The soldier is the most conservative creature on earth. It is 
really dangereus to give him an idea, because he will not adopt it 
until it is obsolete, and then will not abandon it until it has nearly 
destroyed him.” 


E. H. Carr. 


“The German Lawrence” 


Wassmuss: ‘‘The German Lawrence.’ By Christopher 
Svkes. (Longmans. 10s. 6d.) 
Witt many of us are engaged in preparing for the eventuality 
of the next war, some of us are still busy explaining what 
happened in the last; and it is a measure of the extent of 
the Great War that there are still important aspects of it 
about which most of us, being neither veterans nor experts, 
remain pretty ignorant. Allowing for our ignorance, Mr. 
Sykes has had to set up such a huge stage for his hero and to 
introduce so many alarums and excursions that the general 
effect of his book is a little overwhelming. The reader may 
be excused for feeling somewhat as if he were playing golf in 
an extensive shrubbery : one often has to beat about the bush 
a'great deal in order to find the ball. Mr. Sykes himself does 
not always keep his eye on it, and although he is at pains to - 
tell us about Persia and the Persians, tribes _and_ individuals, 


—_>_>=. 
and what they were doing in the War, and what the Ge 
and the English were doing, and the Russians and the Tutkeae 
thé Afghans in the-same-or in different places, he finds ve 
as well (and his book is not a long one) for a chant 
Persia before the War, and even for some not very ati. 
digressions on his own experiences and on pre-Nazi Berlin 
He has recognised his difliculties in a preface, but Lom 
sure whether he has quite overcome them. However, he he 
taken much trouble to elucidate a little-known subject ani 
must be congratulated for having undertaken it at all, 

Wassmuss was a German agent in Persia before the War 
** an accomplished scholar, a quiet man, with a strange powe: 
over the tribesmen.” When the War broke out he was still in 
his early thirties, and was chosen as the leader of a Mission tg 
help stir up a Holy War from Turkey to Afghanistan; « 
flame of war against the infidel power of the English would 
then have reached India.” He came to ee vise a remarkable 
influence and wes to some extent responsible for our surrender 
at Kut, but it is all too clear that “the complexities attending 
any action in Asia weighted and destroyed a simple plan of 
campaign.” To Niedermayer, his companion, the Kaiser 
said: ‘* You failed in your object, but you and Wassmugg 
saved Baghdad for a year, made possible the fall of Kut, ang 
you have given an example of courage which will bring 
undying honour to Germany... About this courage there cay 
be no doubt, and the superficial analogy with Lawrence jg 
obvious enough, but Wassmuss, though seemingly much less 
tortuous than Lawrence, does not emerge very Clearly as q 
character, The most important thing about him is that he 
fell in love with Persia and the Persians, and love is not always 
easily accounted for, though Mr. Sykes, some of whose best 
passages are evidently written out of a love for the same place 
and people, makes the emotion thus localised seem glamorous 
enough. 

It is plain also that ‘‘ Wassmuss’s emotional predilection 
had involved a fatal limit to his vision.” We gather besides 
from the words of one of his native associates that “ he did 
not often talk in a great voice, he was not nervous, and what 
he said was truth.” In the end there emerges an extraordinary 
obstinacy, a pig-headed right-mindedness, conscientiousness 
getting the better of common sense, and in order to pay back 
a debt which he felt he and his country owed to his beloved 
tribesmen Wassmuss came back to Persia after the War and 
ruined himself in a disastrous and quixotic enterprise. Mr, 
Sykes’s interesting monument to this romantic person might 
well have been rounded off with an index. 

WILLIAM PLOMER, 


Michelangelo ' 
Michelangelo the Man. By D. L. Finlayson. (Putnam. 1s} 


‘In this figure ... Michelangelo had sounded a ringing 
challenge to his predecessors. He now girded his loins for 
an even more deadly struggle .. .°° The rich American of 
Mr. Finlayson bears about the same relation to English prose 
as those coloured photographs of the Grand: Canon bear to 
the English landscape. However, if the reader is prepared 
for succulence and can stomach chapter headings like “ Corpst 
Candles,” “ Loyalties,” “* Sanctuary * and = ‘ Embers,” he 
will find that Mr. Finlayson has brought together a great 
deal of colourful material into what is thoroughly picturesque 
biography. ‘The author makes it clear at the outset that he 
is writing about Michelangelo primarily as a man, not as 
an artist, which is presumably the explanation of the facts 
that several of Michelangelo’s important works are not 
mentioned at all in the book—including the Rondanini 
Pieta and the David-Apollo in the Bargello—and that the 
bibliography includes no references to periodicals. Is it als 
the explanation of the many misprints of which an unkind 
but idle eye collected the following: Froix for Foiv (p. 134, 
Udino for Udine (222), Paul II for Paul IIT (260), Aracaeli 
for Aracoeli (276), Cajao for Cajano (281), Piero for Pirto 
(316), Sangellesca for Sangallesca (823), Signatura for Segnatura 
(passim)? It may also account for the statement on p. 298 
that Perino del Vaga was Michelangelo's ‘‘ most valuable 
assistant,” and for the reference on p. 312 to Condivi #% 
“a young ecclesiastic.” It may even explain the fact that 
four at least of the plates are seriously cut down— including 
that reproducing the St. Peter's Pieta in which one of Christ's 
tves goes out of the page. 

-But, .if we ignore details such. as these, it can be said that 
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An Abyssinian Quest—of vital topical interest 





lake Tana and the Blue Nile: ny wajor Rk. £. CHEESMAN, CBE, 
H.B.AM. Consul in North-west Ethiopia, 1925-1934, author of “Unknown Arabia.” With 
Illustrations and Maps. 18s, 


“Ty this fascinating account of intrepid exploration Major Cheesman has written the best book that has 
yet appeared on perhaps the most important region of Abyssinia, It may be commended to all who are 
interested in that country whether for geographical or other reasons.”—The Scotsman, 









League of Nations and the Rule of Law 1918-1935 
By SIR ALFRED ZIMMERN, Montague Burton Professor of International Relations in 
the University of Oxford. 12s. 6d. 


“As persuasive and stimulating and challenging as his other writings ... it contains much information 
that is not to be obtained from other books and documents.”—Professor C. K. Wesster (The Spectator). 












The Fear of the Dead in Primitive Religion ny six James 
FRAZER, O.M., F.R.S. Vol. ILL (Conclusion). 10s. 6d. 
This volume forms a sequel to the two volumes of the author's lectures delivered under the William Wyse 

Foundation at Trinity College, Cambridge, 






The Future of Marriage in Western Civilisation ny rpwarp 


WESTERMARCK, Ph.D., Hon. LL.D, (Glasgow and Aberdeen), late Martin White 
12s. 6d. net 





Professor of Sociology in the University of London. 
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sides “Throws a flood of light on its many problems.”—Morning Pest. 
dig 
= The Babington Plot ry ALAN GORDON SMITH. ith a Frontispiece 12s. 6d. 
Ness In this study of the famous conspiracy of Queen Elizabeth’s reign the author has gone over all the 
back ground in minute detail, and has presented a survey which, it is suggested, must be regarded as definitive. 
ved 
and : ‘ — i ee ' 
Mr, The Anvil of War : Letters between F. S. OLIVER, author of “The Endless 
ight Adventure,” and his Brother, 1914-1918. Edited, with Memoir, by STEPHEN GWYNN. 
Illustrated. 12s. 6d. 
bis “These letters, which have been chosen and edited with perfect tact by Mr. Stephen Gwynn, are of 
extraordinary interest, not only because they cover events of exceptional importance but because they take 
é us right into Oliver’s workshop. They reveal his historical judgment in the process of formation.”— 
5s, The Times Literary Supplement. 
ing 
for i e e 
. Short History of the Jewish People 1600 B.c—a.D. 1935 
ose By CECIL ROTH. With Maps. 18s. 
to “This is a triumph of balanced scholarship and lucid statement, in which the author is nowhere overcome 
ed by his learning or his loyalties. ... It 1s an impressive programme for a single volume of 400 pages, and 
Ise Mr. Roth fulfils his promise. The need for such a book was evident.”—Puitie GuepALLA (Sunday Jumes). 
he 
at : = - Being a Selection from the Corre- 
ry Letters from India, | 829 | 832 * spondence of Victor Jacquemont 
he Translated with an Introduction by CATHERINE ALISON PHILLIPS, [With Illustrations 
ag and Maps. 21s. 
¥4 “These letters—which are finely translated and edited—must take their place in the small number of classics 
mt in the literature of interpretation of Indian conditions by European observers.”—The Times, 
ni 
e . 
» A Challenge to the Nation 
d 
Food, Health and Income. A Survey of Adequacy of Diet 
t) ° * m~ + 7 Fy . . 
in Relation to Income 3y SIR JOHN BOYD ORR, F.RS, LLD, 
Director of the Rowett Institute for Research in Animal Nutrition, Aberdeen. 2s. 6d. 






“Sir John Orr’s courageous lead in the crusade for ‘food for all, his example, as a scientist, in coming 
out of the laboratory, to insist that knowledge shall be applied for the good of mankind, will command 


public support, which no Government can safely ignore,”—Daily Herald, 
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the author has achieved much of his object, namely to 
present a picture of Michelangelo as a man in a setting com- 
posed of his friends and of the more important historical 
characters of the period. The picture is tolerably complete 
and convincing, though there are moments when the author 
seems to be filling in gaps for his imagination in rather too 
rosy colours (e.g., in his very optimistic view of the friendships 
between men among the Greeks on p. 225). In general the 
development of Michelangelo’s character is well brought out, 
with its increasing tendency towards moroseness and 
austerity, softening only towards the few privileged friends. 
The author makes good use of Michelangelo’s letters and 
sonnets, of which he prints a considerable number. He 
uses them to illustrate the change in the artist’s character, 
and we can only regret that he did not go on to show for 
them the change in his approach to the whole problem of 
art, for they provide material which can be usefully placed 
parallel with the paintings and -sculptures’ and can explain 
many obscurities about them. The change from the early 
Michelangelo to the late, from the man who painted the 
Sistine roof to the author of the Pauline frescoes, can be 
followed in the sonnets. The direct acceptance of physical 
beauty in human beings which is the foundation of the 
Sistine frescoes is echoed in sonnets like that beginning : 
“Love, be my teacher.” Whereas the attitude of the old 
man who painted the tragic, colossal and inhuman figures 
of the Crucifivion of St. Peter can be seen from the fear of 
physical beauty expressed in lines like: ‘* These mortal 
beauties fill me with dismay,” from a late sonnet. In fact 
by. properly using the material supplied by Mr. Finlayson it 
would be possible to follow out the causes which turned the 
Renaissance Michelangelo of 1510 into the disquieted Man- 
nerist of the last years and to show exactly the effect on him 
of the breaking up of the progressive centralising papal state 
of Julius II and the gradual oncoming of the Counter- 
Reformation. In fact, from a good biography of Michelangelo 
we can come to understand his painting. But unhappily 
the best biography of Michelangelo was written years ago 


by J. A. Symonds. AntTuHONY BLUNT. 











CATHOLICISM IN 
ENGLAND, 1535-1935 


Portrait of a Minority: Its Tradition and Culture 


David Mathew 9/- net 
** Dr. Mathew has illuminated with his deft . 


and scholarly writing a dark and rather 
mysterious corner of English history.” 


—Times Lit. Supp. 


** Written with great refinement and with a 
gift of vivid portraiture in phrase.” 


—Spectator. 


““A very able sketch of the influence of 
Catholicism and individual Catholics on 


English life.”—News Chronicle. 


THE REFORMATION, THE 
MASS ano THE PRIESTHOOD 
Vol. I. The Revolt from the Medieval Church 

E. C. Messenger _18/- nei 


“A most satisfying study of the Reformation, 
not only for its wide and accurate reading, but 
for its impartial and matter-of-fact presenta- 
tion.”’—IJrish Independent. 
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Passion and Poetry 

Theory of Flight. By Mauri r of i 

- “bres. : ate University Press. — i University 

iall to the Swan. By L.A. G. Strong. amis : 

The Natural Need. By James ee ee bs) 
Constable. 5s.) SS and 
Miss RUKEYSER’S book bulges with sex and social Tevolutign 
It is clumsy, garrulous and passionate. Its author is twenty, 

. ee Ve 
one, and Mr. Stephen Vincent Benet, who writes an enthy. 
siastic foreword, says that her book contains “ little of the 
uncertainty, the fumbling, the innocently direct imitations of 
admirations which one unconsciously associates with & first 
book of verse.” If that were true Miss Rukeyser would be an 
important poet, but it seems more likely that Miss Rukeyse 
is heavily indebted to poets with whom Mr. Benet is net 
familiar—Robinson Jeffers, Hart Crane, D. H. Lay 
T. S. Eliot and perhaps Rex Warner—and innocent of all 
contact with older poets who have formed the tradition with 
which Mr. Benet is best acquainted. 

* Breathe in experience, breathe out poetry” is the first ling 
in Miss Rukeyser’s book, and undoubtedly her own experience 
is vivid, painful and insistent, giving her a strong desireto make 
other people share her feelings about spotlights and lockoyts 
and transcontinental flights. She enjoys the sound of unusual 
words,-too, but the feelings are immature and muddled, and 
the words which are called up in her own mind by an experience 
are not necessarily words which will be the definition of that 
experience for other people. Thus her rhythms are all higgledy. 
piggledy, her images are banal and her poems have no inherent 
form. The tap is left running. 

‘ “Morning cried by -the bed : 
at Seven, I understood 
by Eight, I was very God, 
happiness in my head.” 

At her worst she is a cross between Ella Wheeler Wilcox 
and Rosa Luxemburg, but at her best there are moments whey 
Miss Rukeyser sees that poetry must be memorable rather 
than emotional. 

Thus ‘* Thousands of Days” has some of the fascination 
of a nursery rhyme, and might commend itself as a poem even 
to those who reject its superficial doctrine. Many of Miss 
Rukeyser’s poems are likely at first to sadden even those who 
accept their doctrine, but the reader will end with a kind of 
whimsical interest in this passionate, innocent young woman 
who talks so noisily and so hurriedly that it never occurs to her 
that other people have seen these things before, and have 
learned to speak more calmly. 

Against her vehemence both Mr. Strong and Mr. Reeves 
present a serenity and a disregard of social problems which 
would drive Miss Rukeyser into spluttering contempt. Both 
of them have a deeper familiarity with the language whieh 
they speak, and a finer verbal sensibility than Miss Rukeyser, 
The poem is in the words, not in some previous experience at 
which the reader can but guess. Mr. Reeves is the more 
serious poet of the two : for many years now Mr. Strong's main 
energy has not gone into poetry, but into novels. In his new 
book the neat rhymed quatrains are as eflicient as ever, the 
sentiment is just, the thumb-nail sketches of country men and 
country scenes are exact and accurately expressed, but th: 
gaiety of the “ Ballad of the Painter ” and the poetic insight 
of ** Riddles of the Heart ” are missing, and only their epitaph 
is left : 

“What hill-born wind, to happy fate allied 

Brought you, O sweet survivor, to my breast, 

Wherein becalmed you bid the enchanted tide 

Mirror your silent beauty, and be blest.” 
It is euphonious and neat, it succeeds in all that it sets out to 
do, but it strikes no new fire from languag>. Its marmoreal 
calm is more decent and more civilised than Miss Rukeyser’s 
violence, but the mood is one which we already know from 
other poems, and something less inclusive than we might 
expect from Mr. Strong if he were to turn all his experience 
and skill back from prose to poetry. 

Miss Laura Riding, in her prefatory verses to Mr. Reeves’ 
book, speaks of “‘ the natural need ” 

“To speak dead, the voice still warm,” 


and it is clear that Mr. Reeves shares her view of a poem as & 
death, something so finally said that there is no more to be 
said or done in that direction. For him, certainly, exactness 
of description rather than intensity of emotion is the criterion 
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ARABIAN 
ADVENTURE 


| To the Great Nafud in Quest of the Oryx 
By DOUGLAS CARRUTHERS 
8/6 net 


“Comes to us in this age of films and sensa- 
tionalism like a zephyr from the golden age of 
Arabian exploration. His book is definitely in 
the tradition of the pioneer explorers. . . 

Everyone who reads it will learn a great deal 
about Arabia that he will find nowhere else.” 
H. ST. JOHN PHILBY in the April issue of the 
ROYAL CENTRAL ASIAN SOCIETY JOURNAL 


33 plates and two maps in colour. 





RAPID RIVERS 
Illustrated. By WILLIAM BLISS 8/6 net 


“Will make the dull present brighter and more 
worth while.” THE FIELD 
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A beautiful book for all those who 
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of poetry. His book does not give a vivid impression of a 
personality, like Miss Rukeyser’s, and its subject-matter is 
often commonplace, or the experience of a casual moment : 
“Then more-than-morning quiet 
The pretty. lawn extended ; 
And rooted trees stood tall 
On westward shadows pointing” 
hut the mood is inherent in the poem, and the poem is memor- 
able and final. Similarly the blank verse of ‘ Hartland 
Quay ” has its own characteristic movement and a charac- 
teristic tone raised only slightly above the conversational level : 
“Come to the sea, friend, pack a bag and stay 
Long enough to krow the times of posts 
And where to bathe, and when, and to get brown. 
Go and climb the inland-tilted cliffs 
and seale the rocks that overhang the sea.” 
This unexcited tone, neither poetical nor ‘deliberately 
unpoetical, is deceptive : like a face seen and hardly noticed 
in a crowd, the lines are more memorable than they appear to 
be, and like the eighteenth-zentury poetry of Shenstone, 
Blair or Dyer, it cam be rcad in quantity without becoming 


éull. Micuarnt ROBERTS, 


Mountain Comes to Mohammed 


America Came My Way. By Sir Anthony Jenkinson. (Arthur 
Barker. 10s. 6d.) 
DicKENS was not the first of Britain’s voluble travellers who 
returned from the United States to deposit with their pub- 
lishers a manuscript of blithe, and mostly pretentious, 
comment. But only he had the nervous imagination to 
create “ originals.’ We have otherwise created a vast 
literature of stupidity on the subject of those United States 
and few ‘ distinguished ” visitors pause to write copiously 
about a federation of what they imagine to be forty-eight 
sorts of English county. It is inconceivable that an English- 
man going to Switzerland for winter sports should return to 
put between covers a critical and moral judgement of the 
Swiss character, or that visiting France for the first, or even 
the twentieth, time he should hasten back to Dover to bind 
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How to use your Bank 


It pays the Bank to be used by its customers, 
though many of its services cost the customer 
nothing at all. It is therefore the Westminster 
Bank’s policy to popularise its services by 
issuing from time to time simply worded 
explanations of various ways in which it is 
glad to be used. Amongst its publications are 
the following: Points before Travelling, notes on 
the Protection of Travellers from Loss. Thirty- 
rine Advantages of an Account with the Bank. 
Securities, their Custody and Supervision. The 
Income Tax of Customers and Sharcholders. 
Forward Exchange, the bulwark against chang- 
ing Rates. Cruising with Travellers 
Cheques. Wills, the Bank as 


an Executor 


Copies may be had at any local branch cffice of 
WESTMINSTER BANK LIMITED 
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for posterity his weighty opinions on the custon 
people, the social and the political future of Gase, 
mandy, Provence, Touraine, the national Prospect 4 
literature,- the permanent characteristics of “the F mt 
mind.’ But we arrive in Manhattan, mistake the hospitality 
given to any clerk or student for a particular tribute to our 
eminence as a potential Lafeadio Hearn. 

Moreover, the American tradition of accessibility to 
distinguished public figures adds a further temptation to Visit. 
ing Englishmen to the already strong inducements to write 
about what they see and think. — Sir Anthony Jenkinson 
js doing no more than practising a routine in meeting famous 
Americans from the President to Shirley Temple, from 
Walter Winchell to Upton Sinclair. This is flattering ag 
an intimate experience and must add a spice to the letters 
home. But letters, even as cheerful and fair as Sir Anthony's, 
are not equally good material for books. And these 
reminiscences, reflections, evenings out, satisfying as they 
must be to recall a salad here, a conversation there, have 
few claims to printer’s ink and none at all to the monstrous 
price of ten and sixpence. Neither so naive nor so Superior 
as its title, America Came My Way is modestly written, 
observant and has more that helps (you and me, not America) 
than most of the celebrity writing. Sir Anthony was ther 
a few months, but a superficial view has value for literature 
only if you are Swift. If you are not Swift, and T'll take bets 
on Sir Anthony, you had far better spend five years trying 
to get the drift of the American tradition in any given field, 
Once go to that trouble and it is unlikely you'll ever relax 
into a book. 

Sir Anthony makes his best efforts in politics and spent 
some time with newspapermen, attended a Presidential 
Press conference, rubbed shoulders with a Senator or two 
(Huey Long took his shirt off for him to make this easier), 
and is able to remark on such simple but basic difficulties 
as Federal control of emergency spending, on the lack ofa 
professional civil service. He ignores common preconceptions 
often enough to make a note of the law-abiding 
ordinary citizen who does not smoke in cinemas and 
observes a stricter public morality in driving Lis ear than 
any we know. When Sir Anthony is making such efforts, 
ignoring such preconceptions, he is admirable if  undis- 
tinguished. But for the rest, he is boresomely in search of 
a “real America ” (onee it turns up at a Florida steakroast, 
at a clambake, on a train journey), is gossipy and informative 
by turns, never ceases to drop donnish rebukes by the 
wayside. If he had wanted to know something of America 
and its people he should have thrown a lot of his intr: 
ductions away; for the knowledge seems finally possible 
only to the anonymous visitor. Over a long week-end I 
have been checking up on this point and in a weary reading 
of Ervine, Nichols, Delafield, Chesterton, Macdonnell, Golding, 
el al.can find nothing to challenge the wisdom of the American 
educator who wrote: ‘** We advance towards peace in inverse 
proportion to the number of articles and books written by 
visiting lecturers and tourists... . If the nations could 
enforee a law that no man or woman might publish even a 
paragraph on a foreign country without having lived at least 
two years in that land, not only would literature be the 
gainer, but international friendships would be _ greath 
enhanced.” 
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ALISTAIR COOKE, 


A. Prisoner 


Letters from Prison. By Ernst Toller, (The Bodley Head. 
12s. 6d.) 
Tur atmosphere of the prison is oppressively present in these 
letters. They convey the isolation and solitude, the being 
cut off from the world, together with the stifling intimacy : 
for prison is the worst of solitude and of intimacy, because 
both are forced upon the prisoner, without his choice. Yet. 
with Herr Toller, the inhumanity of his, as of every prison. 
did not bring loss alone, and he wins one’s admiration by his 
consistent refusal to receive a pardon so long as his fellow 
prisoners must remain there, and by his obstinate struggle to 
win whatever gain five years in prison can give an artist anda 
man. He was condemned for active participation in the 
Bavarian Republic of 1919: the Republic of Noske did not 
have much use for revolutionaries. During his term of in 
prisonment Hitler also was condemned for leading his 
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“| —only VAUXHALL has th ll 
tion on V | cs em a 
iding 
and , : : 
than That is why so many motorists have said, “ We tried the 
orts, 0 others . . . but we chose a Vauxhall.” 
a INDEPENDENT @ 
h of SPRINGING CONTROLLED Before you decide on your next car we hope you will drive 
Changes riding into SYNCHRO-MESH h p 
rast, gliding and provides Pras na all the cars that interest you. By doing so you can make 
itive thes »thest tor- e¢ Automatically : ‘ , 
: + totems soe ea ta real comparisons and judge values; you can get first hand 
she oo hack seat as well Mesh ee ae experience of Vauxhall’s five outstanding features and the 
4 as front passengers. means a faultless : 
tro- ont passengers chives: Megaution, many other points that, owners say, make for completely 
ible ; no judging of engine satisfying motoring. 
1] speed—yet you can- 
a not cinch yourgeats. And—we would suggest that you confirm your first im- 
ng, pressions by asking a Vauxhall owner for his views on 
pan Iw performance, roominess and running economy. What he 
. | says will carry more conviction than any words of ours. 
NV 
ild NO-DRAUGHT VENTILATION Any Vauxhall dealer will be pleased to place a car at your 
a All the fresh air you want —————">= disposal for a long trial run, 
ast without draughts or rain 
he beating in. Every passenger VAUXHALL LIGHT SIX 12 hp. or 14 hp. 
lh eontrols the ventilation in ‘ B 205 
, his or her part of the car. Six different body styles. Saloons from 
Q sory con, — 
FORMITY SEATING 
i So form-fitting that OUTSTANDING 
itis as good as made- PERFORMANCE 
4 to-measure seating. 10 m.p.h. to 30 
Said to be the most m.p.h.—on top gear 
£ comfortable —in 10 1/5 seconds. 
Car seat ever 10 m.p.h. to 30 
uk nee ET oak daa LIGHT SIX 
the gears —in 5 4/5 
—— — ae 2 Fully descriptive literature, the written experiences of Vauxhall 
pt ef Pepin owners and full information of the Vauxhall & General extended 
vide “AUTOCAR” payment plan are readily available from any Vauxhall dealer or 
from Vauxhall Motors Limited, Luton, Beds. 
If you want a bigger car there is the Vauxhall Big Six. 20h.p. or 27 h.p. 
Prices from £325 to £550. 
Wide range of models on view at 174/182 Gt. Portland St., London, W.1. 
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abortive Munich putsch, but he was released after a short 
and comfortable imprisoument at Landsberg on the Lech. 
Count Arco Valley, the murderer of Kurt Eisner, was also 


-released -and returned home in. triumph. Herr Toller’s 


letters reflect those events bitterly, and remind one of how 
grimly just the Weimar republic was to those who erred through 
excess of zeal for the revolution and how mild to those who 
merely committed high treason against it. Some of Herr 
Toller’s letters remind one ‘also that, though. it is usual to 
represent such men as Kurt Eisner and Leviné as murdering 
blackguards, they inspired “many. idealists with profound 
admiration ; that they died bravely. without betraying any- 
body ; and that those who murdered them lived ‘in honour 
to enjoy a ripe old age. ee ee i os. “FS7, 

There is much of the bitterness of this in Herr, Toller’s 
letters, -but there is also the excitement of writing Massen- 
mensch and*-Hinkemann and “of the success and scandal 
which attended their performance. He also in this period 
composed Das Schwalbenbuch, republished here in a transla- 
tion by Mr.’ Ellis Roberts. Reading them oie is struck once 
more. by Herr Toller’s imperfect sense of reality, his inability 
to touch the essence of living things because of his never 
failing awareness of his own personality, yet perhaps Das 
Schwalbenbuch has some merit because then Herr Toller, 
isolated and in prison, lost himself for some moments in the 
exquisite activities of his swallows. 

Herr Toller is a humanitarian, but as a writer it is perhaps 
his weakness that he makes the struggles of humanity too 
patently into an image of his own, and will not allow them 
their own and greater reality. .But in these letters the 
bitterness and ugliness of prison life appear clearly. The 
story of how the prisoners, starved of women, stared at 
the girl imprisoned outside the walls until she, aware of 
them, gave them a sign and at a certain moment appeared 
naked before them and so lost two years’ remission of 
sentence for her crime is so good that it hardly needs Herr 
Toller’s emotions to bring out its significance. His comments 
on the world outside are shrewd, as if, as he says, prison 
wails protected him against confused and irrelevant ‘detail. 
He saw very soon and clearly the lie at the heart of Weimar, 
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degeneration “of Germany. and of Etirope, so that 
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the. danger of Hitler, and even more perhaps the Spin 
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SOMetin, 
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he feels that prison, for all:its petty brutalities, 
than the world outside. In his own plays he trie 
the struggles of the masses as a spiritual struggle ; he did 

I think, succeed and perhaps it is impossible because the ae . 
are not spiritual entities, but it is strange to hear in these |e ~ 
the same voice, with the same qualities and defect 
speaks in Massenmensch. His letters are well worth read 
though they make one feel acutely how terribly a man of ae 
Toller’s sensibility has been tried by the period through oy 
he has had to live. He has been much criticised, by a 
and enemies, but if all behaved as well as he they might le 
satisfied with themselves. Goronwy Rexs, 


From A Naturalist’s Library 


The Squirrel’s Granary. A Countryman’s Anthology, 8 Sir 
William Beach Thomas. (Alexander Maclehose, 7s. 6d,) 


tters 


8, Which 


Preruars the sum of a life experience that has Deen egy, 
tinuously rural has always something of mysticism in it, 
avowed or implicit. The word alone has unfortunate aggogiy, 
tions and takes some boldness in the admission. The shay 
vague ineffable has nothing to do with that apprehension g 
unity behind diversity which has been present to innumerab 
men who have been coneerned with observed fact, They 
include the farm worker and Gilbert White. : 

Gilbert White describes a mouse’s nest or a prodigioy 
storm: the shepherd in the next field here tells of how ly 
watched a robin building among the lambing pens or ¢ 
lightning that rushed through his. cottage like a ball of fire, 
and. equally Sir William Beach Thomas's subject ranges fri 
insects to the sky. He is not afraid of the cternal questig 
mark, and the individuality of his anthology lies in its com. 
bination of observation and vision... It is a collection of t 
passages of literature which have been, for him, complementary 
to the English scene which he has studied so variously, 

An anthology is autobiographical ; particularly one of thi 
kind, it being the essence of a man’s reading. There is nothing 
unusual or contrived about it; it has no “ message” other 
than the author’s own feeling. The old favourites are her- 
Keats’ Nightingale, Shelley's West Wind, Shakespear’ 
Sceptred Isle, Tennyson’s’ otos: Eaters. But among then 
such lines as Sir Walter Raleigh’s ‘* The nightingale got 1 
prize at the poultry show ”’; . Fabre’s- account of Pasteur 
coming to cure a disease Of silkk-worms without knowing whit 
a cocoon was ; and the author's own note of a village family 
gathered round a dying patriarch on the green® becaus, 
simply, ‘* Grandfather said he would be quite happy if le 
could die in the open air.” £5 

Of the “ great” passages here included one: may-say that, 
in their place, they reflect a shadow of another's appreciation. 
His taste is founded on the Bible, that book which, describing 
the East, gives us England in a degree to which Shakespear 
alone approaches in his Bohemian and Attic scenes, The 
Psalms, Job, Ecclesiastes—they occur like the pillars ofa 
building, and give the impression of being the source ani 
support of all the rest; positively even of breathing up 
them as they stand side by side on the printed page. 

The book is mainly divided into animals, flowers, scenery, 
seasons, weather, England, gardens, natural philosophy ant 
naturalists. Among these are’ minor unities such as poets 
lists of flowers. To most of the sections the author has written 
introductions in a comprehensive vein of philosophy, literary 
reference and personal observation. The sum effect is 
something like Hogarth’s “line of beauty,” a_ tradition 
grace upon which we look with something of a backwarl 
glance. 

It is good in an anthology, after such lines as “ Whe 
Westwell downes I gan to tread,’ to come upon some tough 
and stalky start like ‘* The houses of the village are in great 
part scattered about’. . ¢ ” “One might wish a. ittle 
more of that, though with Gilbert White liberally included, 
and.Fabre and .Seebohm -giyen.a look in, one may seem to 
cavil. ’ Largely Sir William is concerned, as a ripe experielitt 
may ibe,. with thé’ more cosmie<range of feeling ; and when 
one remembers that the passages have been the companionsd 
a’ watehfulness and waiting fer natural phenomena, the 
sympathy between imagination and ‘instinct is expressed anev. 

ADRIAN BELL 
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xTours to SOUTH AFRICA. July 31st and August 7th. 
Reduced Return Fares to Capetown. 
£90 1st Class. £60 2nd Class. 


Other South. African Ports on Application. 





xMEDITERRANEAN. Reduced Return Summer Fares. 
From £13°.10.0 First Class. 





*BELGIUM, HOLLAND and GERMANY. 
Cruises from London sailing every four weeks. 


11-12 days 12 Gns. ist Class. 





MADEIRA (weekly). CANARY ISLANDS (fortnightly). 
Reduced Return Summer Fares. 
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BE SURE YOUR CAR IS MADE IN THE UNITED KINGDOM 


“Practical 
Considerations must 
come first”? sey Austin Desioners 


| “In our job, when you get down to the drawing-board, 


you must put yourself in the place of the man who will 
drive the car you are working on.” 

“That’s very true. Sir Herbert Austin hit the nail on 
the head when he said, ‘A car isn’t something merely to 
adorn a showroom floor. Practical considerations must 


entay fal ae A bie te come first ; put in the frills afterwards, if you must.’ ” 
aig nigga eae “You mean safety and comfort matter most ? I agree. 

of thi Wide windows, narrow front pillars, windscreens that 
othing don’t cause distorted vision, driving seats with a clear 
other | view well over the bonnet, and doors you can get into 
heme , and out of easily—I reckon the majority of motorists 
ear prefer these to a dozen gadgets.” 
hin | “Do you believe they put these things above dependa- 
ot m0 <p: Sr bility ?” 
 ——_—— =. “Not at all—but when you combine them with out and 
what ; out dependability, then you have got down to the real 
— r an yo ur H @) | | fe Ps | y S | essentials of a sound job.” 

‘All things weighed up, it seems to me we satisfy the 


‘Allse, 


ith. ‘on the right LINES’ 


everyday motorist’s needs. We give the public real value 
for money in the Austin—safety and comfort, fine all- 
round performance, a good-looking job and a reasonable 


that, neue! 

tion, d price. 

bing Cs Seat ee The Ten-Four Sherborne as illustrated. Six side windows. Stream- 

eae pease ‘iat HH line rear panel encloses spare wheel and luggage carrier. Flush-fitting 

The rere” ‘ : sliding roof. Four speeds with Synchromesh on top, third and second. 

of a oe . I Triplex glass and Dunlop tyres. Price at works, £118. Sherborne 

oi . 3 :f | : | Fixed-Head Saloon, £162.10. Lichfield Saloon, £168. Lichfiela 
——— am | Wi ————-- | Fixed-Head Saloon, £152.10. For full particulars of all models, 

pon ‘ i Hilt write for new catalogue, or call on the nearest Austin Dealer. 


ery, 
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Read the Austin Magazine: 4d. every month. 


AUSTIN 


CAR — BUT YOU INVEST IN AN AUSTIN 








: 2 | J 
@ OVER 1000 PAGES @ 300 PHOTOGRAPHS 
@ 8000 HOLIDAY ADDRESSES 


@) BTA The Austin Motor Co. Ltd., Birmingham and 479 Oxford St., London. London Service Depots: 
12,16 & 20h.p. Holland Park, W.11. 7 & 10h.p. North Row, W.1. Export Dept. : Birmingham 
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By MARTIN COOPER 

Skutarevsky. By Leonid a th (Lovat Dickson. 8s. re Office with “ promotion ” to a vice-consulship in Asia 
Pig and Pepper. By David Footman. (Heinemann. 7s. 6d.) orp k tains VS Eek Mo. 
Horéiaaias; ¥riend of Neve, By -Saith Pargeteh’ “(Lovat nt. weer Contains ome -extremely successful 

Dickson: 7s. 6d.) : occasion of an international dinner in Tserni 
Dragons at Daybreak. By James Cleugh. (Methuen. 7s. 6d.) lasted from 8.15 to 1.30. These five hours 


Tue novels of today are for the most part like the rivers of 
Spain, swift and shallow. Those few that are neither tend 
to be so deep or so sluggish that a casual plunge on a 
summer day will either drown the average reader outright, 
or bring him to the surface coughing and choking with 
thick, slime. The gentle, clear-flowing -stream, with . well- 
spaced rapids and occasional waterfalls, is: more of a rarity 
today than it has ever. been. We have rivers in spate, 
artificial. garden streams, elegant lakes, sinister mill-races : 
only the unspoiled natural river is hard to come by. 

Leonid Leonov's Skutarevskyas a large, but rather shallow 
river, emphatically in spate. Regarded as a novel, it is 
formless and badly planned; but it is an interesting and 
vivid document of life in the U.S.S.R. The central figure 
of the story is a physicist who has made a name for himself 
in Tsarist Russia and carries on his work after the Revolu- 
tion, outwardly contented but inwardly maladjusted. He 
has a son, also a physicist, who is * agin the Government ” 
and member of a secret wrecking organisation. Father and 
son hardly know each other until one day the elder 
Skutarevsky gate-crashes on an evening party of his son’s— 
a party which, without being overtly political, gives the 
loyal Soviet citizen an inkling of the dangerous slough of 
disillusion and discontent into which his son has sunk. 

* You have forgotten where you are living” (the young man 

says to his father). ‘‘ In Russia, where you have to wear wading 
boots to pay an ordinary visit if you don’t want to get stuck in 
the mud. ... They're heavy, those high boots in which our 
Russia strides through its historic marshes, but they’re tough. 
This job has absolutely ruined my nerves. They ordered me to 
plan a turf-burning power-station to run on crude oil. They kept 
mem the air for four months before they could decide whether 
to order certain parts here or from abroad. I made four sets of 
plans altogether and up to the very last moment did not know 
whether they would go through with it or not. When they were 
deciding on the type of turbine you'd think it was a wife they 
were choosing ... and you call that planned economy ? I call 
it enthusiastic hysterics, father.” 
When his wrecking plans are discovered, voung Skutarevsky 
shoots himself, but not before he has seen the complete 
break-up of his home. His father knocks down a girl in his 
car one night and takes her back to his flat to sleep; and 
this casual encounter wakes a new emotional life in this 
elderly man to whom his work has hitherto meant every- 
thing. Finally he leaves his wife and settles with the girl 
in a flat. 

The record of events is often obscured throughout the 
book by a mass of detail and side-issues : but these digressions 
and the thumbnail portraits of the secondary figures and 
the vignettes of Soviet life are the best things in the book. 
The final impression of the book is that of a series of 
camera-shots, showing a life completely different in some 
ways, in others quite unchanged from the middle-class 
Russian life described by Chekhov. There is a_ certain 
amount of implicit propaganda; but. as the quotation 
shows, there is also explicit criticism, and Skutarevskhy could 
not possibly be called a political novel. 

Mr. David Footman’s Pig and Pepper has a more danger- 
ously political setting: but this is the most harmless and 
amusing garden stream. Mr. Mills, the hero, is the extremely 
amorous British vice-consul in Tsernigrad, the capital of an 
imaginary Balkan State, Vuchinia. When the book opens 
he is just getting rid of Mausi, a Viennese cabaret girl with 
a saint-like character, who darns his socks. condones his 
infidelities, and gives him a little peace when various com- 
plications of his new love-affairs become too much for him. 
There is a lot of shrewd and witty hitting at Vuchinian 
social and political life; a great deal of gaiety and rather 
risqué humour. The dénouement is brought about by the 
appearance of a Mr. Vickery, who captivates the women of 
the Tsernigrad foreign colony and manages their husbands* 
business affairs with rather too much experience. He turns 
out to have been implicated in a Latvian bank scandal, and 
Mr. Mills, after loyally smuggling his shady friend across 
the Rumanian border, finds himself rewarded by the Foreign 


: ‘ were tak 
largely in the boasting and baiting of the French deleg, ” 


a One of the young francophils asked the Professor if he 
not find the Vuchinian language very difficult. The Prof di 
answered that while interested in foreign languages he had 
need to learn them because he spoke his own beautiful Frene 
The liberality of the French in the matter of language was 
marked, they were only too willing that foreigners should — 
the privilege of learning French. That was one of the = 
benefits the friendship of France would confer upon Vuchinia 
The whole book is written in this light bantering styl es 
is excellent of its kind. Mr. Footman should give 
hero's experiences in Asia Minor without delay. 
From 1936 Tsernigrad to the Rome of Nero is a 
jump: but not so great as the gulf which Separates Mr 
Footman from Miss Pargeter, the authoress of Hortensivg 
Friend of Nero. Here the garden rill has broadened out 
into an elegant, all too elegant, lake. Marcus Hortensiyy 
diary is concerned chiefly with his relationships with thre 
women—Licinia, Ononis, and Zobeid. His feelings towany 
Licinia are half avuncular: and he is not seriously put oy 
when she marries Arminius. Ononis is a Christian, marrieg 
to Antony, and Marcus Hortensius admires her more as a 
saint than as a woman. Antony is ‘* promoted ” to a con 
venient post in Gallia Narbonensis and Ononis only rescued 
from the lions by her suicide in prison—a dénouement which 
spoils the heroic tenor of the story and takes the rather thick 
gilt off some rather stale gingerbread. Hortensius is suspected 
of having been privy to Ononis’ suicide and escapes to q 
convenient villa in Transylvania, where he is joined by 
Zobeid, his Persian slave who acts throughout the book ag 
the one stable element in her master’s rather muddled 
emotional life. Stylistically the book might be described as 
by Cardinal Wiseman out of Walter Pater, a child of Marius 
and Fabiola. Historically it is open to doubt. Was Nero in 
the way of allowing the very open criticism levelled at him 
by Hortensius ? And was Christianity so widespread and 
understood in rich and educated society in the reign of Nero? 
Mr. James Cleugh’s Dragons at Daybreak begins unan 
bitiously and changes its character in mid course—a garden 
stream diverted into the mill-race. Stephen Mortimer is 
the son of Randall Mortimer, the great mathematician, whon 
he worships. Stephen is rich, handsome, young, gay, and 
amusing until one day in the South of France he hears of 
his father’s suicide. He rushes home and finds that his 
father had secretly married again a few months before his 
death a girl half his own age: that his suicide was the only 
alternative to a bankruptcy due to wild speculation in the 
City : and that his step-mother is about to marry the stock 
broker who ruined his father. Stephen Mortimer becomes 
obsessed with the idea that he must avenge his father’s 
“murder”; but his efforts are even more ineffective than 
those of his prototype. This Hamlet cannot even find his 
step-mother and her husband: and he is reduced to work 
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in a translation bureau to earn his living, and for society 
to a garage mechanic and his girl. Later he gets work as 


secretary to a popular novelist, but discovers that he owes 
it to the kindness of his step-mother. Stephen's loathing 
of humanity reaches its height at a party given by his 
employer for his daughter: and after behaving very oddly 
he goes home and leaves on the gas in his bedroom. The 
two following chapters recount his nightmare : but: in such 
a way that the reader does not realise that it is the narrative 
of a dream. Beginning misleadingly ‘He woke in piteh 
darkness,” these two chapters are more coherent and sensible 
than any dream, and the reader loses the thread of the story 
and his patience. ‘The novelist’s daughter, just back from 
a Belgian convent, who first psycho-analyses and then 
marries Stephen, is a most unconvincing—and unattractive— 
voung lady. 

“These words represent the exaggerations of artists whose 
excitability is supernormal. You're not an artist, my dear Stephen. 
But you made yourself abnormal by fixing too hard on your father 
as you had no mother to fix on in your most impressionable ag 
of eight to eighteen. Do you think all this sounds very learned t 
We were taught plenty of psychology at Blankenberghe, you know. 
Some convent, what 7 
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FAUTY is to be found on every able journey via Holyhead, Fish- 
hand in the Irish Free State. 
There are, foo, Many gay seaside 


resorts where life goes with a swing 






guard or Liverpool. 
Write for the Great Southern Rail- 
ways’ Special Folder — ‘‘All-in” 
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WESTERN HIGHLAND 
HAPPINESS 


Climb the Coolins in the Isle of Skye, for true mountaineer- 
ing pleasure, and the peace that lies in sequestered places. 
A wild country, rugged, rich in adventure, utterly unspoilt 
by the feet of the multitude. 

Or watch other people essaying the peaks, from a snug and 
hospitable Scottish hamlet at their base, in this beautiful 
northern land. So grand is the air up here that a twenty 
mile walk seems like ten. A soft, peaty tread to the shoe : 
a mountain rising black and velvety alongside: a trout 
stream chattering to the rocks on your left. Of such are 
your days, in Skye. 

There are plenty of fast, comfortable trains, by day or 
night. Monthly Return Tickets cost only a penny a mile 
(three-halfpence a mile first class), you can break your 
journey at any station on the route going or coming back, 
and the tickets are available for a calendar month in either 
direction. In many parts of Scotland Weekly Holiday 
Season Tickets are issued ; their price is from 7s. 6d. and 
with them you are free to travel by any train in a wide 
area for a week. 

With a return ticket to Scotland you have the choice of travelling back by the 
East Coast, West Coast or Midland routes, with break of journey at any station, 
The following holiday guides are obtainable 
from L*N‘E‘R or L M S offices and agencies : 


** SCOTLAND FOR THE HOLIDAYS ” 
§* LAND OF SCOTT AND BURNS ”” “ CLYDE AND LOCH LOMOND ” 
“THROUGH THE TROSSACHS ” 
L‘N:E-R—“‘ THE HOLIDAY HANDBOOK ” (6d.) 
L M S— scorrisH APARTMENTS GUIDE ” (3d.) 


MOTOR CARS accompanied by one first-class or two third-class adult passengers 

are conveyed to include outward and homeward journeys at the reduced rate of 

¢3d. a mile charged on the single journey mileage for distances not less than 
450 miles. Single journey charges at 3d. a mile. 


Stay at LMS or L’N’E’R Hotels 
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Current Literature 


WANDERING AMONG WORDS 
By Henry Bett 


To the general reader there is-‘always something attractive 
in the spectacle of a man running his ‘fingers through a 
material which he handles with the ease born of experience. 
Mr. Bett writes with a confident grace which ‘is ‘pleasant in 
itself; but he has the further advantage that his subject 
appeals to the English appetite for the ‘literary ” and the 
* curious.” In his book (Allen and Unwin, 6s.) he has collected 
notes on word formation ‘and development, ‘derivations, 
assimilative corruptions and freak usages, and set them down 
in a varied, swift-moving and graphic conversation. There is 
no central thesis ; Mr. Bett’s method is informal and frankly 
entertaining. He sketches the relation of ideas to words, 
the moulding effect of native speech on foreign forms, in a 
way that brings out the “ romance” in the commonplace. 
This is a popular work, well designed to extend the general 
recognition of the many elements that go to nourish the 
vitality of daily speech ; it deserves to be widely read for its 
guste and its lively fund of information. In detail the book 
is open to little criticism. There is perhaps a predominance 
of Latin and Greek words : Hebrew and Romany are barely 
considered, and even Saxon roots occur infrequently. The 
tendency to treat some words twice (e.g., quaint, apricot, 
tester) crowds out others _(e.g., epicurean is included, but not 
stoic) and is unfortunate in a short. book. The note on 
** tester” (which incidentally is not properly indexed) omits 
its corrupted form “ tizzy,”’ for sixpence, which is still in the 
cockney vocabulary. There is also a touch of humour in the 
fact that Mr. Bett’s word-knowledge’does not save him from 
the popular error of describing tea-canisters as made of 
‘tin.’ Tin-cans are not made of tin, on the trade side of the 
counter. 


THE POET OF CRAIGIE HOUSE 
By Hildegarde Hawthorne 


The last fate of a poet is to be laid in lavender. It is a long 
way from the direct impact on his peers to the time when 
some crumb of him is on every homely table, and it can only 
be accomplished by a process of dilution. There are those 
who never properly yield up these genteel fantasies of them- 
selves, while others conform almost too easily. Longfellow 
is among the latter; a kindly, romantic, idyllic figure just 
suited for the sentimental dream of the Poet, the man who 
has Beautiful Thoughts.” In this book (Appleton, 8s. 6d.) 
Miss Hawthorne has let herself go in the good old style. From 
the sensitive boy to the genial greybeard there is no discordant 
note ; sweetness is all. The scenery is benevolent, the dialogue 
is pure (if sometimes unspeakable) and Miss Hawthorne's 
narrative style is mild and cosy. The book indeed belongs 
wholeheartedly to that genre of polite romance which died in 
England about 1900. ‘The quaint illustrations are in perfect 
harmony with the text, and a superbly orchidaceous wrapper 
completes the illusion that Queen Victoria has been graciously 
pleased to accept a copy. Nice children, if there are any left, 
will love this book. 


SUSPECT 
By Allan Strawbridge 


Suspect (Heinemann, 8s. 6d.) is the story of an Australian 
artist who spent the War years as a prisoner in Germany, 
wrongly suspected of being a member of the French Intelli- 
gence Service. During that time he was the victim of every 
form of pressure, physical and mental, and of cruelly ingenious 
tricks, to force a confession from him. Those four years of 
torture came as the culmination of a series of misfortunes and 
left him as broken in soul and body as any casualty of actual 
warfare. Mr. Strawbridge’s assurances that, apart from certain 
rearrangements of material, the story is true, are unnecessary ; 
if the book had been published as a novel—the form in which 
it is cast—-its truth would have been apparent. It is not a 
pleasant story—to read it is like witnessing the writhings of 
an ultra-sensitive body under vivisection. Mr. Strawbridge 
went to Paris, against the wishes of his family, to study art. 
His guardian refused to send his allowance, and before long 
he was reduced to the utmost poverty. He worked in a 
back-street café, until typhoid landed him in the pauper ward 
of a Paris hospital. With the money given him for his fare 
home he went sketching in Luxembourg, and there became 
engaged to an American girl. When in 1914 the Germans 
occupied Luxembourg, he was arrested on a charge of 
espionage. His fiancée, a German agent, had reported him 
because of his sketches of the frontier. From then until he 
was freed by revolutionaries in 1918 he wore the black prison 
garb of a * suspect,” and lived in dread of speaking a word 
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for Trouble (Gollancz, 12s. 6d.). 
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that would send him before the firing 
in this autobiography he has atte 
overcome the preying horror of. his 
has written a nightmare of a book 
ghost. 
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THE TWILIGHT OF TREATIES 
By Y. M. Goblet 
M. Goblet, as a_political-geographer, w 

title of La Crépuscule des Traités a valachie Sack ae ee 
topical and important subject, and this excellent transl 
(Bell, 7s. 6d.) makes it accessible to English readers. Reg = 
for treaties, he says, has decayed because they are ne 
juridical documents, or rather, ~*‘ old parchments, regis Ph 
victories by force or fraud,” and it is necessary to br 
them into closer relation with the continuously chano 

material which they attempt to control.  Treaties- fot: 

Goblet. like constitutions for Lassalle, cannot be more. hel 
a description of the actually existing forces in a given politign 
situation. But treaties have never had the status of positive 
Jaw ; they are, at best, only semi-juridical. Again, M. Goblet 
crrs when he suggests that geographical, economie; or historical 
necessities are a justification for political actions. If they 
are necessities they cannot be a justification. But M. Goblet’s 
argument, even if it is not convincing, is a convenient instry. 
ment for analysing the post-War treaties, and the changes 
they have suffered, in Europe, India, and the Near and 
Far East. What is surprising is the optimism this analysis 
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inspires in him: his belief that the short night following the ation 
twilight will give way to a brighter day suggests there must Heasre 


be, beneath the artificial structure of treaty-law, a natural 
equilibrium which will be reached when natural and economic 
forces work themselves out. f 


BORN FOR TROUBLE 
By Marguerite Harrison 


The journalists of the post-War generation are now settling 
down to write their autobiographies. « ‘* After the men od 
as the blurb has it--comes Marguerite Harrison with Born 
In 1918 she gave up a job 
on the Baltimore Sun to investigate conditions in Germany, 
Nominally she went as a reporter, though she was in. faet 
working for the U.S. Military Intelligence Department. 
Her account of life and events in Berlin during the momentous 
days between the Armistice and the Peace Treaty ‘is full, 
and based on a sound understanding of German _ polities 
and character. Behind the apparent triumph of the Socialists 
she sensed the hardening of reactionary opinion, and foresaw 
the rise of the Nazis. This is the best part of the book; the 
rest of it ranges too widely and superficially to grip one’s 
serious attention. Of adventure there is plenty: she went 
to Poland and interviewed Pilsudski; investigated Russian 
affairs and was twice imprisoned and then deported, though } 
she managed to interview Lenin and Trotsky first; she J} 
visited China and Japan, and then Russia again where she fj} 
was imprisoned for the third time; and finally joined an} 
expedition to take films of native life in the Near Kast. Miss ]} 
Harrison writes well, but the book lacks that indefinable 
spiritual quality without which journalistic autobiography 
is of no more than passing interest. 








MUSINGS OF A SCOTTISH GRANNIE 
By Ishbel, Marchioness of Aberdeen and Temair 


As the title of this charming book of memoirs (Heath 
Cranton, 6s.) suggests, the Marchioness of Aberdeen has 
aimed not at writing a formal autobiography, but simply at 
recalling the most memorable events of a long and full life. 
She first tells of her early life at Guisachan, the Highland 
estate of her father, Lord Tweedmouth, in the days when the u 
great estates were self-contained, isolated communities. In 
1875 she was presented at one of Queen Victoria’s drawing- 
rooms—‘ a terrifying event.” Then followed all the solemn 
formalities of Rotten Row, of balls and receptions at the 
great houses (now swept away) of Park Lane, and dinners 
attended by the great Victorians, John Bright, Browning and 
Mr. Gladstone. After her marriage to Lord Aberdeen, Glad- 
stone was a frequent guest at their house. She tells how he 
described a time-table for a certain journey made out by Lord 
Aberdeen as “ perfect as the railway whistles,” which was, 
she explains, an allusion “ to Lord Aberdeen’s power of imi- 
tating the different kinds of whistle used by different railway 
lines, an entertainment often called for by: Mr. Gladstone.” 
Lord Aberdeen was Viceroy of Ireland in 1886, and Ister 
Governor-General of Canada, and the author recalls the work 
she did for the promotion-of the Irish lace industry and in 
connexion with the Irish Village at the Chicago World's Fait 
of 1893. Lady Aberdeen has written an interesting record of 
an industrious life. 
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from the beaten track 


cut off from home ties in earth’s darkest 
issionaries have been spreading the Gospel 
among the 
heathen for over 


200 years. 


They have been 
willing choosers 
always of the 
hardest tasks in 
the Foreign 
Mission Field. 


The London 
Association, 
founded in 
1817 to aid 
their self-deny- 
ing labours, 
seeks your gener- 
ous support. 


much loneliness, 
ves, Moravian 






A MISSIONARY'S HUT, LABRADOR. 


Fictibulions may be addressed to Charles Hobday, Esq. Chairman and 
Honorary Secretary, 70a Basinghall Street, London, E.C.2. 


President: SIR GEORGE H. HUME, J.P., M.P., L.C.C. 
ANNUAL SERMON: St. Paul’s, Portman Square, W.1. 21st May, 11 a.m. 








































The , E 
asl End 


ANNUAL 
MEETING 


Stepney Central Hall, 


583, COMMERCIAL ROAD, E.1. 
Monday Next, May 4th, 


at 8 p.m. 


Chairman: 


C. W. HODGSON, Esq. 
Speakers : 


The Rev. €C. ENSOR WALTERS 


(President Designate). 


The Rev. JAMES ELLIS. 


For further particulars please send post card 
to the Rev. Percy Ineson, Superintendent, 


East End Mission, Central Hall, 3 Bromley 
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LABBY 
By Hesketh Pearson 
No life of Labouchere—gambler, amorist, diplomat, duellist, 


journalist, politician—could be dull even if it were indifferently . 


written. Actually: Mr. Hesketh Pearson’s volume (Hamish 
Hamilton, 10s. 6d.) is very competently written, with perhaps 
here and there a slight excess of sprightliness which, among 
other things, sometimes leaves one uncertain whether Mr. 
Pearson is quoting Labby verbatim, or putting appropriate 
sentiments into his mouth. The book is not inténded to take 
the place of Mr. Algar Thorold’s standard biography of his 
uncle, but it will instruct and entertain many whom the 
approach to that rather massive volume intimidates. Labby 
was not a typical Victorian, but he was typical of a Victorian 
type, and a later generation, which thinks_of him primarily or 
exclusively of\the man who made Truth, made it what it was 
and made it what it could néver be again, has little conception 
of the diversity of his gifts and experiences. He was a cynic 
and a sceptie, but his war on charlatanism came from something 
very like principle .and the fact that he wanted nothing for 
himself (he did in the end-get a Privy Councillorship—the 
Queen flatly vetoed his elevation to office) made him one of 
the most formidable free-lances the House of Commons has 
ever known. He went through the siege of Paris in 1870 as 
war-correspondent for the Daily News, he brought.the Pigott 
forgeries in The Times to light, he.conducted his.own defence 
successfully in a charge of criminal libel in respect of his 
attacks in Truth on Mr. Lawson (né Levy) of the Daily 
Telegraph, and he took a notable part in the cross-examination 
of Cecil Rhodes as member of the Jameson Raid Committee. 
The resuscitation of Labby was a task well worth undertaking, 
and Mr. Hesketh Pearson has turned out as lively a volume 
as the brilliance and wit and versatility of his subject demand. 


NEWNHAM 
By Mary Agnes Hamilton 

Newnham was Mrs. Hamilton’s own college. but this pleasant 
little book (Faber and Faber, 5s.) is not merely the graceful 
act of piety which a first glance at its size and format might 
suggest. It is an “ informal biography ~ of one of the most 
important organisms in the movement which, since the middle 
of the last century, has won for women equality with men in 
most spheres of contemporary activity. Mrs. Hamilton 
describes clearly the conflicting theories and ideals which were 
current in the ‘sixties and ’seventies when the extension of 
education for women became recognised as something more 
than a vision and shows the rather different’ methods by whicli 
the institutions now. known as Newnham and Girton have 
evolved. . Miss Emily Davies, to whose pioneer efforts Girton 
owes its existence, looked at the education of wemen as the 
best means to a more distant end, the recognition that inequal- 
ity of the sexes was illogical and unjust, and she thought that 
the best method of proving it was:to allow women to compete 
academically with men, even on a somewhat artificial basis. 
This was the course which she pursued at the college which 
she founded at Hitchin and later when the institution was 
moved to the neighbourhood of Cambridge. On the other 
hand, Henry Sidgwick and Miss Clough. out of whose efforts 
Newnham has grown, regarded education as an end in itself 
and, not having in their minds any definite idea of proving by 
test the intellectual equality of men and women, consequently 
did not adopt all the details of a men’s college. For a time 
there was therefore a readily observable difference between 
Newnham.and Girton.: In more recent years, however, they 
have gradually shed their points of divergence, and they are 
now, for all practical purposes, aiming at the same ideals. It 
is the great merit of Mrs. Hamilton’s book that, in addition 
to providing a living picture of the institution which is its 
central subject, it makes clear the background of the social 
revolution out of which Newnham has evolved. If it receives 
its due, it will gain many more readers than the number of 
those who have personal connexions with Newnham. 


A FOREIGNER LOOKS AT AUSTRALIA 
By Paul Staal 

This book (Jonathan Cape, 7s. 6d.) is interesting but super- 
ficial. The writer, who has been Consul-General of the 
Netherlands at Sydney, has compiled from other people’s 
books a short account of Australian history. It is not a bad 
account, but it is bespattered with slips and errors and 
contains some naive interpretations of English and Australian 
history—e.g., the view of Magna Carta as a document of early 
and sound democracy, or the explanation of Australia’s 
alleged indifference to military ‘virtue by memories of early 
New South. Wales. . The lively account of the recent crisis 
has some merit ; but the analysis is often capricious because 
it is founded on a surface view of Australian history and 
economic geography. 
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Finance 
Budget Afterthoughts 


As not infrequently happens, it is the afterthou 


express more truly the considered view of the ghts whic afterthe 














with regard tothe annual Budget. The first and ine _ 
effect of Mr. Chamberlain’s Budget, with its increas an the situa 
Income Tax and in the Tea Duty, was to occasion same foreig® 
pression in gilt-edged securities and even in the eae def fut MOTE | 
industrial companies, the setback being due ns: Fk: off are WE >» 
the possible psychological effect of the Budget cal Of taxattO? 
especially those relating to the Income Tax: pponl Moreove 
temporary depression, however, was followed by oa goa 
siderable rally in prices on the belief that, so far “One are £0" 


ate movements in Investment Securities were per ae ' by the la 
the continuance of cheap money, to which the Chancelle to 
referred more than once in his Budget speech, was likel 5 a 
to be a more powerful factor than the slight rise in th “en $ 
Income Tax, while, so far as industrial shares were si wa ten 
cerned, chief attention has been given to the many fain: ae 
tions of a continuance of recovery in industrial activity is af ce 
throughout the country, ; * sie ¢ 
Growrn or ExpeENpDITURE, vspenit 
If we turn aside, however, from the more immediate restraint 
effect of the Chancellor's proposals upon the Stock Mar.f jeitable 
kets, those in the City who have studied the Budget mos ff ynder the 
closely have been impressed, not so much with the increas 
in the Income Tax, or the advance in the Tea Duty, o 
even with the probable cost of the strengthening of the 
National Defences, as with the general and serious groyt) 
in the National Expenditure. » Bp arther 
I am glad, for instance, to see that The Tine ssurane 
emphasises a point to which. I referred in my. articff stating t 
on the Budget last week, namely, that although thf bye" 
present Budget may be termed a “ Defence” Budge. ¥% y 
“it would be a public misfortune if the very pro ag 
emphasis which is being laid upon this fact, led the country pel f 
to believe that Defence alone was responsible for the - bus 
proposed increases in taxation.” In a year when Defence compare 
I:xpenditure looms so large in the picture, it is easy, saysff js maint 
The Times, ‘ but imprudent, to forget that the cost offf cent. co 
Civil and Social Services is steadily and even--rapidly Departn 
growing.” This is the point to which I drew specially wdet¥t 
attention last week, and The Times now emphasises th — 
fact that while the estimated Expenditure on the Defence Oe ~ 
Services during the coming year is £75,000,000. higher than of 30 pe 
the actual Expenditure ten years ago, the corresponding 
rise in the cost of Civil and Social Services is more than 
£105,000,000. Moreover, while during the last few yeawf 4. 
the Government has saved over £80,000,000 on Debi (aim: 
Services, the present estimates of Expenditure show aff sonal 
increase of about £80,000.000 within two. years, so that some le 
the total of our National Expenditure is now very near toff in Spai 
£800,000,000. diffieult 
RELYING ON Buoyant REVENUES. now bei 
Partly by reason of the application of tariffs occasioning Spanist 
a big rise in Customs Revenue, and partly by reason d oil te 
. . : € 
the natural recovery of trade after years of exceptioul \.. in 
depression, the rise in Expenditure has been offset bff 4 ano 
the resiliency of the Revenue, and it is upon expectation o eve 
of a continuance of this resiliency that the Chancel Auckla 
of the Exchequer has formed sanguine estimates withff liquid) 
regard to the Revenue for the current year; but evel of abo 
after taking this hopeful view-with regard to Revenueff o nee 
he was met with a deficit of over £21,000,000, rendenm 
necessary the present increase both in direct and indir. 
taxation, coupled with a fresh raid upon the Road Funt baie | 
But that is not all. There are clear. indications thi £371,9 
unless some strong economy movement is started, we havi and 
not yet reached the peak of National Expenditure, atl comp: 
while in winding up the recent. Budget Debate thf after 
Chancellor stated that the country might hope, so {af would 
as the’ present programme of ‘Defence is concerned, _ 
escape any further increases in taxation, it is evided ge 
that sueh “ eseape’’ ean only be possible by the flotatn th 
















of some large loan which, in its turn, means handing OF j.o6¢ 

a considerable... portion: of the burden of taxation WE Trurc 

posterity. comp 
(Continued on page 815.) 
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THe Lonc View. : 
concerning the Budget, therefore, 
,ore serious when a long view is taken of 














ts which Afterthoughts 


Mun; e rather 0 esp A 
media. s ysti00. In a thousand ways, competition with 
Sein thy - countries in the matter of our export trade is 
Some de, jr more severe than in the pre-War days, and not least 
j ar 


‘ we handicapped by the heavy burden of direct 

fears taxation and by the crippling fear of still further increases. 
Proposals yoreover, business men are fully conscious of the fact 

is Very hat a8 compared with Gladstonian days, Budget policies 
¥ a bop, verned far more by political considerations . than 
+ iMmed. by the laws and principles of sound finance. And yet it 
neemie| Hy; in the days when Chancellors of the Exchequer 
hancello, gibordinated political expediency to sound. financial 













‘as likely and economic principles, that this Nation was securing its 
se in the wealth and prosperity. In the opinion, therefore, of 
FE con. competent judges in the City, it is not So much the new 
¥ Indica. tax proposals of the Chancellor of the Exchequer which 






activity al for concern, OT criticism, as the rapid growth in Civil 
ia Service outlays. It is felt that the fact of inevitable 


enditure on the means of Defence calls urgently for 









Mediate nr in all forms of expenditure which, however 
ck Map. desirable under certain conditions, may not be justified 
et most fl under those which prevail today. Artuur W. Kippy. 
INerease 
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growtl 





Financial Notes 
Royau EXcHaNGE ASSURANCE. 
» Ar the recent Annual General Court of the Royal Exchange 
Tine Asurance, the Governor, Mr. Vivian Hugh Smith, after 










article stating that in the Life Department, the net sum assured 
ih thee last yeat was £4,350,000 as against £3,750,000 for the previous 
g } 





B year, mentioned the fact that the year marked the final 
udget,m Yeh : ; 

‘MB one of the quinquennium. He stated that the one-tenth 
Proper share transferred to the Proprietors’ Association Account 
‘Ountry arising from the profits of Life, Annuity and Capital Redemp- 
for the tin business for the quinquennium amounted to £214,535, 
defence compared with £194,470 for the previous year. The Corporation 
Y, Says is maintaining a reversionary bonus at the rate of £2 per 
Cost off cent. compound for the five years. The results of the Fire 
rapidly Department for the past year were particularly good; the 
special underwriting profit of £189,000 constituted a record for that 
ses thi department in the history of the Corporation. The Court 

S the ‘ ors ; x 
defen approved the final dividend of 19 per cent. for the year, making 
; es with the interim dividend of.11 per cent., a total dividend 
ie dj ME of 30 per cent. less tax on the capital stock for the year. 
nding 


th * * * * 
e 

" Rio Tinto MEETING. 
yeais 


Deht As might have been expected, Sir Auckland Geddes, the 

~'& Chairman of the Rio Tinto Company, when speaking at the 
OW aif annual meeting of that Company last week, referred at 
0 thitfl some length to the conditions affecting the Company’s interests 
‘ear to in Spain. He described the whole situation as extremely 
difficult, mentioning some of the exaggerated demands of labour 
now being made upon the Company. Sir Auckland urged the 
ioning Spanish Government to remember that the mining industries 
on og Spain were vital to their economic welfare, adding, however, 
tion that he was convinced that the Spanish Government, which 
was interested in the welfare of the workers, was not going 






























is to allow any of the great Spanish industries to be destroyed 
: or even seriously damaged by extremist legislation. Sir 





Auckland Geddes was able to draw attention to a thoroughly 











witht liquid position as regards the balance-sheet ; the Investments 
even of about £250,000 could be easily converted into cash in case 
enue, of need. 

ering * * % * 

liredt SPILLERS 

‘und Spillers, Limited, the well-known merchants and millers, 
tht have issued their report for last year showing a profit of 
hen £371,943 after making provision of £50,000 for Obsolescence 





and transferring £50,000 to Investment Reserve. This 
au tompares with a profit in the previous year of £361,834, 
- thi after providing an extra £150,000 for Obsolescence. It 
) fa Would appear, therefore, that profits for the year have 












d, tf declined. The dividends on the ordinary and deferred 
def Shares, however, are at the same rate as a year ago, namely, 
tif 15 per cent., with a balance forward of £175,935. It is 
go announced that the company has acquired the whole of the 
7 Issued capital of S. and T. Trounson, Limited, of Redruth, 





| Truro, while new works are in progress on the Tyne, on 
| completion of negotiations with the Newcastle Corporation. 
(Continued on page 816.) 













COMPANY MEETINGS 


THE ROYAL LONDON MUTUAL INSUR- 
-ANCE SOCIETY LIMITED 


BONUS YEAR 











THE seventy-fifth annual general meeting of The Royal London 
Mutual Insurance Society, Ltd., was held on Tuesday last at 
Winchester House, London, E.C. 

Mr. Alfred Skeggs, F.C.1.I., the Chairman and Managing Director, 
who was received with applause, said : 

Ladies and Gentlemen,—The Directors again have the satisfaction 
of reporting substantial progress. 

The General Revenue Account shows that the total income from 
all sources during 1935 amounted to £7,912,719, an increase of 
£248,063 over the previous year. The combined premium income 
of all Branches (including consideration for annuities granted) 
amounted to £6,420,993, an increase of £168,466.- Interest, 
dividends and rents amounted to £1,500,894 net. Total claims, 
&c. (including annuities and surrenders) amounted to £2,948,683. 

The premium income in the ORDINARY LIFE BRANCH for 
the year (including consideration for annuities granted) amounted 
to £1,619,653, an increase of £101,612 over the previous year. 
The total funds of this Branch amount to £10,521,408, an increase 
of £898,536. 

The quinquennial valuation of this Branch as at December 31st, 
1935, has been completed and acting upon the advice of the Actuary, 
the Directors have from the surplus allotted to all fully participating 
policies a simple reversionary bonus of £2 per cent. for each year 
since the last valuation. 

- In the INDUSTRIAL LIFE BRANCH the premium income for 
the year amounted to £4,697,210, which is an increase of £61,177 
over the previous year. 

The Funds of this Branch at the end of the year amount to 
£23,284,812, an increase of £1,144,899. The number of new 
policies issued during the year was 1,003,682, the new sums assured 
amounting to £16,176,505. Claims and surrenders paid during the 
year amounted to £2,050,887. 

The quinquennial valuation of this branch as at December 31st, 
1935, has also been completed by the Society’s Actuary. The 
results brought out are very satisfactory and gratifying. Of 
the surplus, £1,615,470 has been used to provide bonuses for policy- 
holders. 

The Society’s BALANCE SHEET shows that the assets fotal 
£35,600,792, an increase of £2,460,829 over the previous year. 

The adoption of the Directors’ Report and Statement of Accounts 
and Balance Sheet for the year ended December 31st, 1935, was 
proposed, and the Assistant Managing Director, Mr. J. H. Skinner, 
seconded the motion, which was unanimously carried. 





THE LONDON ASSURANCE 


MR. R. OLAF HAMBRO ON THE SOCIETY’S PROGRESS 





THE annual general ‘court of The London Assurance was held on 
April 29th, at 1 King William Street, E.C. 

Mr. R. Olaf Hambro (the Governor) said that in the Life Depart- 
ment another record was set up in the production of business 
during the year, the figures being £3,961,848 gross and £2,763,674 
net. The number-of new policyholders: had increased very sub- 
stantially, and the increase of £661,675 in the fund was also the 
largest increase recorded, 

Dealing with the valuation as at December 31st last, the latest 
mortality tables A. 1924-1929 has been adopted, and the rate 
of interest used had been reduced from 2? per cent. to 24 per cent. 
The effect of these changes was to strengthen the valuation, so 
that the prospects of the maintenance of a good bonus were very 
favourable. The value of the Fund on December 31st last was 
£8,901,029, an increase of £2,500,000 during the quinquennium 
and there was an available balance of £1,047,854. The bonus 
declaration applying to policyholders in the old series was at the 
rate of 55 per cent. of the ordinary premiums paid during the 
quinquennium, and policyholders in the 1911 series received a 
compound reversionary bonus at the rate of £2 5s. per cent. per 
annum in respect of Whole-of-Life Assurances and £2 per cent. 
per annum in respect of Endownent Assurances, 

In the Fire Department also they had again to record sub- 
stantial improvement. The total income of £2,094,337 showed 
an increase of £19,651, and £248,693 had been transferred to profit 
and loss account. Each of the Associated Companies had con- 
tributed to these results, but the most marked feature was 
the substantial improvement achieved by the ‘ London” 
itself. 

The Marine Account had, in all the circumstances, acquitted 
itself remarkably well. The premium income at £646,294 showed 
a decline of £43,288, and the figure of losses at £475,905 was lower. 
The Marine Fund now stood at £787,311, an increase of 5.8 per cent. 

The total premiums in the Accident Department were £1,252,586, 
an increase of £89,481, and they felt particularly g atifisd in the 
drop in the claims percentage. The transfer to Protitt and Loss 
Account at £145,570 showed an increase of £65,571, end £120,197 
had been added to the Fund, which stood at 59.5 per cent. of the 
annual premium income. The total assets of the Corporation 
showed an increase over the previous year of all but £2,000,000. 
The Report was unanimously adopted. 
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RIO TINTO COMPANY : (Continued from page 815.) | 
SATISFACTORY LIQUID POSITION Vos 44 begs dd eo og Prortrs. 
ied Be NI esngitiy pai the Fe ; nti 1€ annual report of the Dunlop R b 
PrResIpDING at the meeting of the Rio Tinto Company, Ltd., held | ;. ne nlop Rubber Co 
on Friday, April 24th, the Right Hon. Sir Auckland Geddes, | 18 available comment upon the profit statement mune FUR 


G.C.M.G. (Chairman), in the course of his address, said: Our 
profit, subject to deduction of £72,500 for Debenture Redemption, 
amounted to £246,780, as against £111,717 for 1934, and as a 
result of Rhokana Corporation paying its initial dividend our 
dividend and interest income rose to £91,000. That is satisfactory 
so far as it goes. The only other points that I wish to make in 
connection with the accounts are that our holding of the shares 
of Rhokana Corporation, Ltd., remains, as I have told you, namely, 
that one Rhokana share is held against each Rio Tinto ordinary 
share issued, plus a further direct and indirect interest in Rhokana. 
Further, I am pleased to be able to draw your attention to the 
satisfactory liquid position which we have achieved. In addition 
to our cash, the quoted investments shown under the heading 
Other Investments, to the value of approximately a quarter of a 
million pounds sterling, may be regarded as in case of need almost 
immediately available to convert into cash. This I regard as not 
unsatisfactory because the difficulties which have now become 
inherent in the transaction of international business were intensified 
during 1935, and have added considerably to the labours of our 
staffs and organisations in Spain, at home and overseas. We 
have no reason to believe that these difficulties will diminish in 
the near future ; nevertheless, in turning to review our principal 
trading activities during the period covered by the account, I am 
able to report that we fully maintained, and in some instances 
were able to improve upon the performances of the preceding year. 


Tue Pyrites Inpvustry. 

From the statistics which are collated each year by our steff and 
communicated to all the mines producing pyrites in Europe and 
the Mediterranean Basin, I see that the total deliveries of pyrites 
in 1934 and 1935 were unchanged at approximately 5,140,000 
metric tons, of which Spanish mines supplied 2,290,000, including 
your Company's deliveries of 1,178,000 metric tons in 1935. This, 
so far as we are concerned, compared with 1934 total deliveries 
of 1,160,000 metric tons. From the foregoing figures it will be 
seen that there was no expansion in the consumption of pyrites, 
and that we were able fully to maintain our position in the pyrites 
market. The contracts which fell due for renewal during the past 
twelve months were successfully negotiated, and thanks to an 
improvement in the Heavy Industries we were able to secure the 
benefit of the higher prices paid for the residues remaining after 
the extraction of sulphur from our ores. 

The report was unanimously adopted. 
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reserved. The market was naturally disappointed by 


announcement that the profits for the ye: Phe 

only £1,288,244, as compared with £1,687,687 for Pe ‘oll (MP ROV 

year. Whether the decline is connected with dearer PreVion; 

remains to be seen; the explanation wi!l be doubtless ¢ 

coming either in the annual report or at the fortheomie s 
is 











meeting. Meanwhile, in spite of the decline ; 

dividend is maintained at 8 per cent. for the ves ee the pa. ninth 
A - A, " * ] 
ferring £419,761 to Taxation Reserve and £100,000 to Rese if Chemica 
for Contingencies. It may be noted that last vais ae t D 
Directors transferred £550,000 to Taxation Reserye “£250, the Be be 
to Dividend Equalisation Reserve and £100,000 to = eetings ° 

tingencies. The annual meeting takes place on May 8th, report. 
ra * * * the Ch 
LC.1. Mrertinc. Jars 1 
Few of the annual meetings of public companies arou ost 
more interest in financial and business circles than the mine ashfield, 
of Imperial Chemical Industries. Not only does that com owing to 
pany stand for so much in the general industria] ACtivitiesoe FH Since 
the country, but the capital interests involved, namely the the deat! 
sum of £50,000,000, are so great that the number of share Bo yen 
holders now calls for the annual meeting to be held in the tr 
Queen's Hall. This week a most interesting address Was eyed b 
delivered to shareholders by the Chairman of the unde. diplomat 
taking, Sir Harry McGowan, who, in the course of his addreg colleague 
confirmed and amplified the satisfactory progress of the rience ar 
company as indicated in the rezont annual report. Th, § The 8 
net profits for the year show an increase of £357.00 place. 1 
and that after providing £1,000,000 for the Central Obso. — 
lescence and Depreciation Funds. Space prevents my com rio 
menting on many of the important points touched upon by vrduous 
Sir Harry MeGowan, but I would draw attention to two of To fill 
them, namely, his remarks concerning economic nationalism § qho has 
and also his statements with regard to the private many § {or ™ 
facture and trading in arms. responsi 
‘ vi * . later In 
Economic NATIONALISM. You 
With regard to the former point, Sir Harry McGowan fj this ye 
showed how our export markets are affected at the present of the ¢ 
time by such influences as Japanese competition and the ah 
numerous trading arrangements of Germany with different rgd 
| countries on a bartering or compensation basis. Moreover, § the; 
| most of these obstacles to an expansion in our export trade & gitisfac 
/ may be said to arise out of the spirit of economic nationalism J the w 


which persistently spreads throughout the world. As aq § erlain 

| consequence of this disturbing factor, Sir Harry MeGowan where J 
| said that the I.C.I. was regrettably forced to follow its ten- cam 
| dencies by adopting a policy of*entering upon the establish a is 
ment of local factories wherever the demand in a country is eal 

| sufficiently large to make the establishment of an enterprise yy ori 
there economically sound. While it is, he said, to be § The 
regretted, ‘‘no alternative presents itself.” their it 
* * * * on a 

whieh 

MANUFACTURE OF ARMS, ‘ pee 

With regard to the private manufacture of and trading in § yo. ¢ 
arms, Sir Harry stated that in their recent evidence before the J j:nefi 
Royal Commission on this subject, the Company's repre: § tld, 


sentatives had demonstrated clearly how small was the pro 


portion of the Company’s total production which was in the oan 
18 


nature of munitions and how much smaller even was the le 
proportion of its profits resulting from such production. eh 
And later, in his remarks on this subject, he said rts 
“If all munition factories were nationalised, two points with nade 
regard to personnel must be borne in mind. First, I do not feel Bis, | 
sure that men who for years have experienced commercial conditions J + ig 
and incentives would be willing, except in time of crisis, to accept Th 
posts in Government factories. Secondly, a business such as ours, J ofoc. 
for example, has a reservoir of men who have been trained in the preva 
making of peace-time goods, but who are equally at home with Th 
allied war products, and so could, in time of crisis, turn their skill J 4. 
and experience to the production of munitions. This reservolr the 
might not exist if all munition fictories were nationalised. The J p,o. 
men would have to be either employed on the manufacture of arms, J). } 
&e., or stand idle. little 
* * * 6 grow 

A SurppinG IMPROVEMENT. Ps 

An instance of recovery aided by the benefit of the British eg 


Shipping Assistance Act of 1935 is furnished in the latest § 
annual report of the United British Steamship Company, § jo, ; 
Limited. A year ago the directors had to announce that the qT) 


profits on voyages, amounted to only £20,312, and that after & resu 
deducting charges and laying-up expenses there was a debit & its} 


(Continued on page 819.) 
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fter trap, TH” stries, Ltd., was held on Monday, April 27th, at the 
to Rea Chie A Tanghamn Place, London, W. Sir Harry McGowan, 
Year th, One D.C.L., LL.D. (Chairman), presided. 
a £250,009 ye Secretary (Mr. J. E. James) read the notice convening the 
) to Con necting, and the Treasurer (Mr. P. C. Dickens) read the auditors’ 
lay 8th, 4 Chairman (who was received with applause) said : My 
rds, Ladies and Gentlemen,—With your permission I will take 
To ee rt and accounts as read. (Agreed.) 
es ArOUse rie a first apologise for the absence of Lord Colwyn and Lord 
© Meeting Ashfield, who are unfortunately prevented from being present today 
' ‘ illness. 
rn ba last met the Company has suffered a great loss through 
m gee the death of the Marquess of Reading, on December 30th, 1935. 
a> the He became a Director of the Company on its formation in 1926 and 


of Shara. had been President of the Company since 1930. Through a long 


Id in the ide, he adorned each of the many great positions he held. Publicly, 

ress Was he had been a brilliant barrister, an eminent Judge, a distinguished 

€ under. diplomat, & successful Viceroy, and a wise statesman. But to his 

Address, MH colleagues on the Board he was a lovable personality of wide expe- 

: of the rience and sound judgement, and as such we mourn him. 

tt. Th The Board has elected Mr. H. J. Mitchel! to he President in his 

2ONN aaa would embarrass him were I to assess his great qualities 

357,009, jy place, It 1 

il 0 4 as an industrialist. He and I have been close colleagues for thirty - 
bso. five years, and I could not have wished to have had anyone by my 


NY com. 


sie more able, or more loyal, than he has proved during many 
upon by 


arduous years. 


» two of To fill the vacancy on the Board we have elected Mr. H. O. Smith, 
ionalism Jf yho has given many valuable years oi service to the Company and 
> manu. | for some time past has been Chairman of the Delegate Board 
responsible for the Metal Group. He will come up for re-election 
later in our proceedings. 
Home AFFAIrrs. 
You will have observed that the Directors’ annual report has 
CGowan & this year been considerably enlarged, More details have been given 
present ofthe Company's activities, in order that you may be fully informed 
nd the of the various matters which have engaged the Board’s attention 
ifferent during the past year. There are only two home matters on which I 
. wish to say a few words. 
reover, The new coal hydrogenation petrol plant at Billingham is working 
t trade sttisfactorily, having regard to the magnitude of the enterprise and 
malism ff the unique nature of the process.’ Every new factory requires a 
As a § certain time to shake-down and get into full running order, even 
Gowan § where the method of production is familiar, In the case of a novel 
ts ten. ff process, troubles are likely to be more persistent because careful 
ablish: & obervation must precede each modification. While that is our 
ntry is "Petience at Billingham, we have encountered no fundamental 
. difieulty, and we shall, I think, shortly reach the full measure of 
Crprise our original expectation. 
to be The other matter is our acquisition from Messrs. du Pont of 
their interest in Nobel Chemical Finishes Ltd. This company carries 
ona very large paint, varnish and cellulose finish business, one 
which is expanding rapidly and is, moreover, of a satisfactorily 
ing.ia rmunerative nature. Although Messrs. du Pont have relinquished 
Cay their financial interest in this business, we shall still retain the great 
* Bf bonefits to be derived from technical co-operation with them in this 
Tepre: Bf tield, 
P pro- AUSTRALIA, 
in the In Australia there has been a marked improvement during 1935. 
s the @ This has been general throughout the Commonwealth, and it is 
ction, still continuing. It is mainly based on substantial advances in the 
prices of wool, wheat and dairy produce, and on increased mining 
- with activity, but it is also indicative of the effect of the adjustments 
t feel made during the depression in all sections of Australian economic 
itions 7) Meme promoted a better balanced and more prosperous state 
cont yO affairs. 
pe The financial position of the States and Commonwealth also 
i he reflects the general recovery, and, with the good seasonal conditions 
with @ Pevailing recently, the prospects for 1936 are encouraging. 
. skill The Australian company’s sales of explosives again show a 
rvoir § Ubstantial expansion. In view of the attractive conditions in 
The | U6 gold-mining industry, this increase is expected to continue. 
rms, Spats sales again increased satisfactorily, and some progress 
as been made in the sale of pesticides. Fertilisers also improved a 
little, but a larger local steel production carries with it a further 
growth in the manufacture of sulphate of ammonia, which affects 
the sales of our material. Negotiations for the site for the alkali 
itish fj Plant and the accompanying salt-fields, referred to in my speech 
test last year, have been completed, and work on the salt-fields has been 
any, tommenced, A period of two years will probably be required 
the lor - completion of the whole undertaking. ae 
fter 4 sales of other products show no important changes. The 
obit results of the company’s operations last year were satisfactory, and 


HS prospects for the current year are good, 








In New Zealand the rate of improvement has been rather les3 
marked, but the Dominion has also benefited from enhanced prices 
of primary products, and sales of our goods have been well 
maintained. 


CANADA, 
As regards Canada, where our interests are looked: after by 
Canadian Industries, . Limited, economic conditions improved 


steadily throughout the year, and although all industries have not 
participated. equally in this recovery, there are indications that it 
is becoming more evenly distributed. Canadian Industries, Limited, 
had a satisfactory year, and although the margin of profit of a great 
many products lessened, due to lower selling prices and higher costs 
of raw materials, resulting in slightly lower profits than those 
achieved in 1934, sales increased substantially, and the company 
looks forward to further progress during 1936. 
SoutH AFRICA, 

In South Africa, African Explosives and Industries, Limited, has 
had another good year. The gold-mining industry continues to 
expand, new areas are being opened up and, owing to the preser.t 
price of gold, lower-grade ore can be profitably worked, thus lengther- 
ing the life of some of the mines. The outlook is steady and prom/s- 
ing. Production of explosives for the year established a new 
record, and considerable capital expenditure is’ being’ incurred to 
increase the capacity of the Modderfontein factory in the Transvaal 
in order to keep pace with the growing demands of the mines. 

I am glad to say that the diamond situation is improving, and 
I understand that mining operations are now being resumed. There 
is also an expansion in the development of base metals, both in 
the Union and Rhodesia. All this means an increasing use of 
explosives and accessories, 

One of the most important chemicals used in the process for the 
recovery of gold is cyanide. We have for some time had under 
consideration the question of manufacturing it in South Africa, 
and we have decided to instal a pilot plant at Modderfontein 
factory to give us the necessary data for the erection as soon as 
possible of a large-scale plant. 

Agricultural conditions are still difficult, and it is a fortunaie 
cireumstance for the country that the prosperity of the gold- 
mining industry enables it, through the medium of taxation, to 
share the cost of the assistance required by those engaged in the 
agricultural and pastoral industries. 

Considerable progress towards recovery has been made, but 
unhappily this has been somewhat retarded by the severe drought 
from which some parts of the Union have suffered. Notwithstanding 
these drawbacks, there was an enhanced demand for fertilisers 
last year, and, in spite of keen competition and low prices of foreign 
imports, African Explosives and Industries, Limited, has well 
maintained its position. 

Export MARKETS. 

Compared with the previous year, the volume of British export 
trade to overseas markets has shown a general and steady expansion 
in which we have participated, and reflects the slow but widespread 
improvement in world economic conditions. The innumerable 
currency and exchange regulations to which [ referred last year 
are still a deterrent to full recovery, but their effect has been to 
some extent mitigated by various clearing and payment agreements 
which, though still hampering free commercial intercourse, do in 
most cases afford a prospect of shippers of goods being paid for them 
without indefinite delay. 

Our Government is to be complimented on the extension of the 
scope of the Export Credits Guarantee Department by which 
exporters may insure reasonably prompt payment of the major 
part of their accounts from certain countries with blocked curren- 
cies. The scheme should prove a further important step in assisting 
British firms with limited resources to maintain and expand their 
export business. The final and complete disappearance of these 
obstructions to international trade must, however, await a period 
of general prosperity which will enable frozen credits to be liquidated. 

The satisfactory increase in the volume of our export trade has 
not been obtained without a vigorous and determined price policy, 
operated mainly through our network of merchant companies 
abroad. 

Economic NATIONALISM. 

Economie nationalism is still persistent throughout the world, 
for not only has it sprung from political conditions, but it will 
remain so long as political conditions continue to be unsatisfactory. 
So far as one’s vision can pierce the future, there seems little likeli- 
hood of any disappearance of this feature. J.C.I. is therefore 
regrettably forced to follow its tendencies by adopting a policy of 
entering upon the establishment of local factories, wherever the 
demand in a country is sufficiently large to make the establishment 
of an enterprise there economically sound. By this policy we combine 
manufacture on the spot with some share in the remaining import 
trade. As the local market grows, imports tend to decrease; in 
consequence, we gradually face a reduction of manufacture at home. 
While this is to be regretted, no alternative presents itself. The 
smaller nations, as they grow in wealth and ability, cannot he 
expected to refrain from establishing for themselves in their own 
country such a basic industry as chemical manufacture—valuable 
for peace purposes, and, at the same time, essential for defence. 
The products of local manufacture naturally secure a welcome 
denied to imports. As each of these projects gets under way, it 
complicates our problems, problems not only of management, but 
of the maintenance of the necessary technical co-operation, in 
order that, notwithstanding the small scale on which some of theso 
enterprises are commenced, they may not be lacking in knowledge 
of tke latest progress in science and technique. 

(Continued on page 818.) 
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(Continued from page 817.) 
Prorits. 

Shareholders will be glad to have learned that the Company’s 
net profits show a further moderate increase of £357,000. This 
net income is arrived at after providing £1,000,000 for the central 
obsolescence and depreciation fund and the necessary amount 
for the Company’s Income Tax. . 

The Board have again appropriated £1,000,000 to the general 
reserve, and have also this year put aside £150,000 for a workers’ 
pension fund, of which I will speak in a few moments. This leaves 
£5,557,000, which, with the £608,000 brought forward from last year, 
makes a total of £6,165,000 available for dividend and carry forward. 
The preference dividend, calling for £1,591,000, was paid on the 
due dates, leaving a balance of £4,574,000. 

In considering the dividend policy the Board found themselves 
in a difficult position, because the decisions in the Supreme Court 
in regard to the Company’s scheme for the reorganisation of capital 
could not yet be taken as final. After consultation with Counsel, 
and on their advice, the Board have followed the course already 
announced, namely, they recommend a final dividend of 5} per 
cent, on the Ordinary stock, which represents the former Ordinary 
shares, payable on June Ist, 1936. With the 2} per cent. interim 
dividend on this stock already paid on November Ist, 1935, the 
dividend for the year thereon will be 8 per cent. This dividend 
requires a total sum of £3,501,000. The Board also recommend 
a dividend of 4 per cent. on that Ordinary stock which represents 
the former Deferred shares, payable on the same date, and calling 
for a sum of £217,000. 

BALANCE-SHEET. 

Acting again on the advice of Counsel, the Board have shown 
the Company’s capital in the balance-sheet on the basis of the 
legal position as it existed at December 31st, namely, as reduced 
.consequentially on the scheme for the reorganisation of capital, ¢.e. : 

Ordinary stock which was formerly 

Ordinary shares 3 ° 

Ordinary stock which was formerly 

Deferred shares oe oe oe 


£43,760,000 


£5,434,000 
—— £49,194,000 
At December 31st, 1934, the Company’s Reserves stood as follows : 
Capital Reserve .. £5,560,000 
Free Reserve .. “ are 66 5 .» £5,000,000 
Central Obsolescence and Depreciation Fund . £3,140,000 
At December 31st, 1935, the Board carried the amount of 
£5,434,000, by which the capital has been reduced, to the capital 
reserve, in accordance with the resolutions passed at the extra- 
ordinary general meeting on May Ist, 1935, but have shown it 
separately, pending the final result of the petition for the reduction 
of capital and the subsequent decision of the Board in regard 
to this sum. The appropriations I have mentioned will raise 
the free reserve from £5,000,000 to £6,000,000, and the Central 
Obsolescence and Depreciation Fund from £3,140,000 to £4,140,000. 
The Board have again found it necessary, after their usual 
annual review of the values of the Company’s plant and other 
assets held through the wholly-owned subsidiary companies, to 
write off £2,175,000, of which £1,400,000 is taken from the capital 
reserve, leaving £4,160,000 therein, apart from the sum which 
arises from the reduction of capital, and £775,000 out of the Central 
Obsolescence and Depreciation Fund, leaving that fund standing 
at £3,365,000. As stated, the free reserve stood at £6,000,000, 
and the obsolescence and depreciation reserves in the books of the 
subsidiary companies at the same date amounted to £3,054,000, 
a figure which this year has been mentioned in the annual report. 
The total amount written off the book value of manufacturing 
and other assets of the wholly-owned subsidiary companies is again 
heavy. It is spread over a large number of plants, and is to be 
attributed to the uninterrupted progress of scientific and technical 
developments. As I told you last year, efficient and modern 
plants are essential for the preservation of capital values, and 
the policy of maintaining that position inevitably necessitates 
our writing down any values which fall below the latest standard 
of knowledge. 


ee oe oe oe 


I.C.1I. Porscy. 


From a perusal of our Annual Report, with its record of growth 
in the volume of business, of capital extensions, &c., a larger 
increase in the Company’s profits might perhaps have been expected 
by shareholders. I must remind you, however, of the Company's 
policy, which I have dealt with in these annual speeches from time 
to time. We endeavour to combine every possible extension of 
our activities with a consistent care of the prices we charge for 
our products. As a quasi national organisation serving prac- 
tically all the major industries of the country, we endeavour : 

to preserve the shareholders’ capital and to make it reasonably 
remunerative ; 
to provide our customers with the finest products and give them 
also the most attentive service ; 
to keep in the forefront of technical progress by active and 
original research ; 
to recruit the finest material possible for employees of all grades, 
and to enlist their loyalty and interest by giving our workers and 
staff the best working conditions, as well as by caring for their 
physical and mental needs—the co-operation of loyal workers is 
one of the most valuable assets the company possesses—and 
to keep our prices as low as possible, consistent with the fore- 
going principles. Low prices in the long run stimulate a greater 
volume of trade, as our products are the raw material for the 
great industries of this country. The less we charge, the more 
competitive should our customers become, and every increase in 
their trade means a greater volume in our own. 

Such a policy spells long-continued success, and is, I submit to 





you, more likely than any other so to bui p thes 
organisation that it shall endure through loa eo ae of tf 
to meet any competition that is offered to it, and still. Come, 4 
shareholders with a gilt-edged industrial development, Provide i 
PROSPECTS FOR 1936. 
My views of the future are clouded in one resper 
ae F ‘ : spect. 
coal, which in this country is the basis of power for all 
industries, and, in addition, for us is a vital raw m 
problems of its supply and price are therefore 
importance. 
Many of the troubles of the coal-mining industry. are F 
to be eliminated by the formation of a selling committ Xpect 
of the districts established by the Coal Mines Act, ~- 
in mind are to establish these schemes with a 1 
manence, and effectually to prevent inter-district a 
competition on a basis which allows no evasions. By thi 
it is hoped to reach such a level of prices as will permit na “2 
wages to be paid to the miners below and above ground r 2 
this, industry is not aware of the future price 1 Oley of heen 
mittees, and the interests of general industry are safeguarded 
by the powers of the Committees of Investigation established es 
the Act. But administrative machinery of this kin mg 
work very slowly, and such delay may be 
to industry. 

Any substantial increase in the price of coal must affect industry; 

i wit: 2 ust 
consumers both directly and indirectly ; first, on their own 
chases, and, secondly, through the increased prices of all i : 
other goods arising from the additional coal costs of other supply 
Further, if it is intended to expand exports of coal by loean sna 
to foreign buyers, and to recoup the loss by still higher Prices 4 
industrialists at home, our competitive power will be doubly hit for 
shall be paying part of our competitors’ costs as well as all ourg 

I feel sure that a statesman-like price policy will prevail a 
that the new powers to be conferred will not blind the mini 
industry to the necessity of sparing no effort to bring its organi 
tion to a point at which increased labour costs will be largely, j 
not entirely, absorbed by contra economies. 4 

My estimate last year that 1935 might be looked forward to x 
reasonably successful year, with neither any abnormal setback , 
any outstanding extension of our manifold activities, bas proy 
correct. I can only hope that 1936 will yield us similar conditiy 
and similar results. At home, our business so far this year is betis 
than last year, and recent employment figures give every hope 
continuing steady progress. Activity in the building industry as 
whole is still strong, and while housing construction may fall son 
what in the future, as against this it is not unlikely that industry 
construction will show an increase. The unfortunate necessity 
making good the gap in our defences, brought about by the inability 
of other nations to realise the blessings of peace accompanied ly 
the economies of disarmament, must inevitably give some stimuly 
to industrial activity. The question of how much depends parti 
upon whether or not the monetary resources used for that purpe 
would otherwise have remained unemployed, or whether they miglt 
have found alternative uses in the ways of peace instead of in tl 
ways of war. The Company will benefit, not only from direct order, 
but also from its general interest in the great industries of thy 
country, through a derived demand from orders given direct to thew) 

RESOLUTION. 

I now beg to move: ‘ That the report of the Directors and tly 
balance-sheet of the Company as at December 3st, 1935, by 
adopted ; that the half-yearly dividends at the rate of 7 per cent, 
per annum, less income tax, on the Preference capital, paid o 
August Ist, 1935, and on February Ist, 1936, and _ the interim 
dividend of 2} per cent., less income tax, on the then existing 
Ordinary capital paid on November Ist, 1935, be confirmed ; that 
on £43,759,759 Ordinary stock resulting from the conversion into 
stock of Ordinary shares a further dividend of 5} per cent., les 
income tax, at the standard rate for 1936-1937 (reduced by relief 
in respect of Dominion income tax at the rate of 4d. in the ), be 
declared for the year ended December 31st, 1935, payable 
June Ist, 1936, to stockholders on the register on April 18th, 193; 
that on the further £5,434,141 Ordinary stock (resulting from the 
conversion and consolidation of 21,736,564 Deferred shares of lt 
each) a dividend of 4 per cent., less income tax at the standard nie 
for 1936-37 (reduced by relief in respect of Dominion income tar 
at the rate of 4d. in the £) and equivalent to a dividend of 2 per cent 
on the said 21,736,564 Deferred shares of 10s. each, be declared for 
the year ended December 31st, 1935, payable on June Ist, 1936, to 
stockholders on the register on April 18th, 1936, and that conti 
gently on the House of Lords refusing leave to appeal against tle 
decision of the Supreme Court confirming the Company’s reduction 
of capital or, on any such appeal being heard, confirming the existing 
decision of the Supreme Court, a further dividend on the said 
£5,434,141 Ordinary stock of 4 per cent., less income tax at the 
appropriate standard rate (reduced by relief in respect of Dominin 
income tax at the rate of 4d. in the £), be declared for the yea 
ended December 31st, 1935, payable on a date and to stockholders 
on the register on a date to be fixed by resolution of the Board. 
(Loud applause.) 

Lord Weir seconded the resolution. ; 

Replies to a number of questions were given by the Chairmai 
and an amendment moved by Mr. C. L. Nordon was ruled out of ordet 

The resolution was then put to the meeting and was carried. 

The retiring Directors, Mr. H. O. Smith, Dr. W. H. Costes 
LL.B., B.Sc., Mr. J. Rogers, Mr. J. H. Wadsworth, and the Right 
Hon. Lord Weir, were re-elected ; the auditors, Messrs. Thoms, 
McLintock and Co. and Messrs. Price, Waterhouse and Co., we 
reappointed ; and the proceedings terminated with a hearty vols 
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of thanks to the Chairman, Directors and staff. 
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ength Of th 
phen ah (Continued from page 816.) 
de 4 
of £4,810. For the past year, however, the profits on 
— amounted to po ey ———e — 
"refer ‘ -¢.up expenses, reconditioning laid-up vessels and mak- 
wt taj sion for Lloyd's Surveys due this year, there is a 
ime ri, mf remaining sufficient to pay off 1} years of Debenture 
- i rest, leaving & credit balance of £625, which, added to the 
REE expe it t brought in, leaves £16,660 to be carried forward. 
ne for ead directors state, at — the promise of expansion 
e ; ; s fi . 
eure of of international yee nae . ec a 4 
ea A New FLexisite Trust. 
t reasonah Ihave received a brochure from the latest Flexible Trust, 
Beye ly, the Capital Securities Trust. The Managing Com- 
these Con y ‘namely, Improving Securities Trust, Limited is, in its 
rh ie er associated with British General Fixed Trust, Limited. 
d ig jury the Hon. Sir Henry N. Barwell is the Chairman of this new 
" Prejudicigl Trust, which, the Managers state, has been formed to give inves- 
: tors not primarily dependent on income the benefit of expert 
't industri gleetion and management and a spread not only of British 
F OWN pull jyt American securities too. Over one hundred securities are 
: ps the ntained in the portfolio and power is given to the Managers 
oe MH i) select and vary such holdings at their discretion, though 
or fea wt more than 5 per cent. of the Trust fund can be invested in 
\v hit,foryall gay one security and not more than 27} per cent. of the Trust 
ill ouroml fd may be held in the selected list of North American 
revail ad gcurities,and not more than 10per cent. in the South American 
the mining docks, The life of the Trust is for a period not exceeding five 
8 Organi vars, The initial price of the units is 8s. 6d. 
largely, a’ A. W. K. 
whe * * * * 
etback 1, MITCHELLS AND BUTLERS. 





The directors of Mitchells and Butlers Limited recently declared 
ie following interim dividends payable on May 14th next: 
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This is no estimate but the actual 
result of an “Old Equitable” 
policy paid in 1935 on death 
at age 76. 

Assurance effected in 1881. 
Original sum, £400. 

Sum paid at death, £1,235. 
Total premiums received, £481. 
(A list of claims is published annually.) 


The Equitable Life 


Assurance Society 


(founded 1762) 


19 Coleman Street, London, E.C. 2. 





THE BANK OF AUSTRALASIA. 


(Incorporated by Royal Charter, 1835.) 
Head Office: 4 THREADNEEDLE STREET, E.C. 2. 


ar is bet; 1) On the “A” and ‘““B” Preference shares at the rate of ‘ 

ry ho 3 per cent., less Income Tax, on account of the year ending be 2 ae : 17 Northumberland Avenue, “ee a 

lustry as September 30th, 1936. (2) On the ordinary shares 6 per eee ee £2'475,000 

“fall sor cent., free of Tax, on account of the year ending Septem- Currency Reserve ha ae Ny ae ae £2,000.000 

; industr, ber 30th, 1936. (3) On the 7 per cent. Maximum Ordinary Reserve Liability of Proprietors under the Charter £4,500,000 

OCERsity of shares at the rate of 3} per cent., less Income Tax, on F Letters of Credit ant Destts are inned and beaking pastoese <i we 
Fea. ° . ‘ « 228 escription 1s transacted through the numerous branches of the an 

™ a account of the year ending September 30th, 1936. throughout Australia and New Zealand. Deposits for fixed periods received, 

panied by 
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PROTECTION FOR EMPIRE TRADE 
MR. PHILIP E. HALDIN’S PLEA 
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Tue Fifteenth Annual General Meeting of The United British 
Steamship Company, Limited, was held on Wednesday, Apri} 22nd, 
it Winchester House, Old Broad Street, London, E.C, 














» paid ou The Secretary (Mr. F. H. Chambers) read the notice convening 
© mterini the meeting and the report of the auditors. 

a Presiding at the meeting Mr. Philip E. Haldin said : 

ae fe ADVANTAGES TO LABOUR, 

ent., kw Wehave been able to spend £22,000 in the shipyards and seaports 
by relief ofthe U.K. on reconditioning the ships idle so long, and have been 
he £), bl thle to effect a reduction in arrears of interest on our Debentures up 
yable uj '0 the middle of 1934, which proves the common sense of our 
rh, 1936; Debenture-holders in having granted this company a moratorium 






toensure keeping these vessels under the British flag. These, then, 
ure some of the numerous benefits to both Labour and Taxpayer 
that have been derived from the British Shipping (Assistance) Act, 
tow passed through both Houses of Parliament to function for 
iother year, in spite of the violent opposition of the Labour Party, 
vhose curious attitude I fail to understand. I think it must be for 
the selfish reason that if State aid is to be given to assist our industry 
then Labour, and Labour only, should get the entire benefit. They 


from the 
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sinst tho MM ‘orget all the benefits Labour is receiving, some of which I have just 

eduction umerated., 

existing Emprre TRADE AND COMPETITION. 

the said During the year we have had to rely on our Empire trade for the 

de th uajor employment of our fleet, and at the same time we have had to 
minion 





meet severe competition in this trade from foreign shipping, owned 
fur the most part by countries possessing far greater mercantile 
marines than their own requirements justify, and who themselves 
= very little, if anything at all, to the carrying trade of the 
orld. 

We also feel this foreign competition in the Argentine. Do not 
forget we are the chief purchasers of Argentine cereals—just under 
our million tons, comprising wheat and maize, were imported into 
this country from the Argentine last year, of which about 14 million 
fons were discharged in our ports from foreign ships. With many 

tish vessels unable to find employment, why should this be so ? 

us remember we pay the piper; why, therefore, should we not 
tall the “ Flag eas 

The Chairman concluded by moving the adoption of the report 
accounts, which were adopted. 
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THE ECONOMIC FUNCTION OF THE STATE By Prince ROHAN 
THE BROADCASTING REPORT By W. H. STOKER, K.C, 
NIETZSCHE: A PROPHET OF DICTATORSHIP By GUSTAV BUSCHER 
A CHAFFINCH BUILDS HER NEST 


By G. B. GOOCH 
THE DOCTRINE OF THE FALL By ASHLEY SAMPSON 
FOREIGN AFFAIRS 


By GEORGE GLASGOW 
Veniselos; Germany and Enrope. 


LITERARY SUPPLEMENT: REVIEWS OF BOOKS, 





Publishing Office: 19 Cursitor Street, London, E.C. 4. 











IF YOU 


were rescued 
from the sea— 


Unceasingly for the past 112 years 
Life-boatmen have been saving an 
average of over a life each day. No 
call of distress goes unheeded. Give to 
these brave men to whatever extent 
you can afford, just as if it were your 
own life they had saved at sea. Give 
generously in pounds, shillings or 
pence. 


ROYAL NATIONAL LIFE-BOAT INSTITUTION 


LIFE-BOAT HOUSE, 42 Grosvenor Gardens, London, S.W. 1. 


The EARL OF HARROW BY, Lt.-Col. C. R. SATTERTHWAITE, O.B.E., 
Hon. Treasurer. Secretary. 
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en COMPANY MEETING 
WORLD AUXILIARY INSURANCE CORPORATION 


DIVIDEND OF 7} PER CENT. 











THE seventeenth ordinary general meeting of The World Auxiliary 
Insurance Corporation, Ltd., was held on Tuesday, April 28th, at 
Winchester House, F.C, 

Captain the Right Hon, C. C. Craig, D.L. (the Chairman), said 
that with regard to the fire account, after paying all claims, com- 
missions and expenses, and after making full allowance for out- 
standing claims and transferring £7,500 to profit and loss account, 
the fund at the end of the year amounted to £45,027. Conditions 
regarding foreign taxation and foreign government restrictions 
were, if anything, more difficult than ever, so that it was as much 
as they could expect to find that the premium income had been 
maintained on the same level as that for the previous year. 

In the general accident and miscellaneous account, after trans- 
ferring £10,000 to profit and loss account, the fund was carried 
forward at £128,384. That account had for some years been on a 
three-year basis, and the transfer to profit and loss resulted from 
the closing of the account for 1933; the settlements on account of 
1934 were so far satisfactory. 

The directors recommended the payment of a dividend of 74 
per cent., free of income-tax, on the paid-up capital of the company. 

The report was unanimously adopted. 


WHEN 
BLOOD PRESSURE 
MENACES YOUR 
ARTERIES 


From Doctor D. Quignon 
of the Faculty of Medicine, Paris. 








i’ YOU are predisposed to headaches, dizziness, pal- 
pitation, breathlessness, or other symptoms of high 
blood pressure and hardened arteries, make a practice 

of drinking alkaline water (similar to that provided at such 
famous spas as Vichy, Carlsbad, Aix-les-Bains, Marienbad and 
others) to eliminate artery-hardening impurities, stimulate liver, 
flush kidneys and preserve the alkalinity of the blood. 

This is achieved by dissolving a level teaspoonful of ‘Alkia 
Saltrates’ in warm water. ‘Alkia Saltrates’ (which reproduces 
the active curative principles of seven famous alkaline springs) 
is quickly absorbed into the blood so that impurities and uric 
acid are held in solution and finally expelled from the system 
instead of depositing in the tissues and causing hardened arteries 
(with corisequent high blood pressure), rheumatism and pre- 
mature old age. 

Any chemist can supply ‘Alkia Saltrates’ for 3/3, and a short 
course of this scientific treatment provides the best and strongest 
solvent of artery-hardening deposits and those other impurities 
which cause the ills of middle age. 





THE UNION BANK OF AUSTRALIA, LIMITED. 


Established 1837. Incorporated 1880. Capital Authorised and _ Issued, 
£12,000,000; Paid-up Capital, £4,000,000; Reserve Fund, £3,250,0Uu 
(together £7,250,000); Currency Reserve, £1,600,000; Reserve Liability 
of Proprietors, £8,000,000. DRAFTS are GRANTED on_the_Bank’s 
Branches throughout the Australian States and Dominion of New Zealand. 
TELEGRAPHIC REMITTANCES are also made. BILLS are purchased 
or sent for collection. DEPOSITS are received for fixed periods on terms 
which may be ascertained on application. 

HEAD OFFICE: 71 CORNHILL, LONDON, E.C. 3. 





A lovely 
place to 
get well in 


tebuild your heaith in beautiful surroundings at The Stanboroughs’—a 
perfectly equipped Hydro and Rest Heme with all the amenities of a first- 
class Hotel. The very latest facilities for the application of Natural and 
Medical Science. All medical and surgical cases treated (except mental 
and contagious). A wonderful record of successful cures of Rheumatic 
affections, Rheumatoid Arthritis, Bright’s Disease, Thyroid Disturdances, 
Gastric and Nervous trovbles, Gout, Obesity, Diabetes, Colitis, etc. 

The Stanboroughs’ equipment includes Electric Baths, High Frequency, 
Radiant Heat, Ionisation, Diathermy, Nauheim Bath, Sitz Bath, Photo- 
therapy, Electric Light Bath, Bergonie Chair, Artificial Suniight, Massage, 
X-Ray, Baths of all kinds. Resident Physicians. 


IVrite for FREE Booklet (A) which describes, in the restrained 
words of Medical Scientists, The Stanboroughs’ proud successes in 
the fight against illness. Fully illustrated. omplete Tariff. 


The STANBOROUGHS HYDRO 


Stanborough Park, Watford, Herts. »27?}ets:, 
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“The Spectator” Crossword No, 1 


By ZENO 


{A prize of one guinea will be given to the sende 
crossword puzzle to be opened. "Ze — er ihe iret correct 
should be received not later than first post on Tuesday 
before noon on T'uesday. a 
the winner will be published in our next issue, 


Soluti , 
uld be marked * Crest ew 


; N yy tt, 
Solutions should be on the form appearing ba, be 6 


Envelopes containing | The nan, 


bear a three-halfpenny stamp, otherwise they are surcharged on delivery} S0lutiong 
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ACROSS 5. Street ruffian. 
1. This judge, having lost his 6. I tag time (anay.). 
head, had had a man 7. Recent loss to poetry, 
finished in this way. 8. rev. Sacred painting j 
12. Ready—from head to foot. regarded as sacred, 
13. rev. You will get a chilly ree _9. Thomas, a bird of prey! 

ception at this house ! 10. He is made very large yi 
15. A coat rim (anag.). _ this. 

17. Destroyed sweepingly. 11. Without remedies — by 
19. You could transfer ale by those in ; 
applying this. wouldn't care! 

20. Jagged. 12. What European statesme 

21. Nothing but twaddle. should smoke, 


35. 


oo 
a 


The winner of Crossword No. 187 is Miss Winifred Kenny, 


rev. There is internal evi- 
dence — of continuous 
ain ! 


Pp 
. This kind of pie is not baked! 


A box would be the proper 
choice for this sign of 
ownership — I should 
think ! 


. Proper courses to take for 


actors ? 


. Indian sabre. 
. Thrust about us, 


Destroyed. 

In luck. 

I entreat you to shorten a 
canal, 

Class in which pugilistic sta- 
tioners should be placed ? 


DOWN 
Reward for a difficult line 
of action ? 
Polo is useful for breaking up 
the ague. 
Obstruct a view ! 


14. His wife looked back. 

16. Come uninvited. 

18. ‘‘ Fine by defect, and de 
CabElY 6.6 i097 

23. rev. In 12 down. 

24. Noisy kind of linen? 

29. rev. ‘‘ Better good afar off 
than . . . at hand.” 

30. Beaten track. 

33. Ill provided is a fabri 
without this. 


SOLUTION TO 
CROSSWORD NO. 187 
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SOLUTION NEXT WEEK 


Nevile House, 15 Berkeley Square, Clifton, Bristol 8. 











WESTMINSTER, S.W. 1. 


Mon, Next at 8.15. 
EUGE 


Mat 
NE O’NE 


Near Victoria Statioa 


s., Thurs, and Sat., 2.30. 
ILL’S COMEDY 


AH, WILDERNESS! 


First European Production. 


Admission: 8/6—1/6. Viet. 028 





— 








UNIVERSITY OF BESANCON. 
INSTITUTE of FRENCH LANGUAGE and CIVILISATION for 
Foreign Students. 
PERMANENT COURSES (October-June) i 
(July-September), GENERAL CULTURE COURSE — PRACTICA 
COURSES IN THE FRENCH LANGUAGE: Phonetics, Translation 
Practical Classes, 
EXAMINATION: DIPLOMA OF FRENCH STUDIES. 
EXCURSIONS (close to Swiss frontier) —FETES, SPORTS, SPA 
CASINO, CITE UNIVERSITAIRE (Students’ Hostel). Half-fare 
French railways, i 
For all information apply to_M. SEIGNIER, Secrétaire Généri 
(Université), @ BESANCON (France). 


VACATION COURSES 





Commerce, etc. 
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Prepaid Classified Advertisements 





RATES 
ine (a line averages 36 letters). Head- 
jw siliog wr 4y AJ {LS oceupying the equivalent to a 
dinar saline. Vouchers sent only to advertisers 
cae smantt exceed 9 lines. Series discounts : 
Oe sertions | 5% for 13; 73% for 26; and 10% 
andr tions shoild reach 1HE SPECTATOR 
© a ower Street, London, W.C. 1, with remittance 
9 
vasune insertion, 10 


¢ later than Tuesday of each week. 
nil aaa Rs) 
PERSONAL 
—~TOTHING and | are urgently needed by 
THING and boots are urgently needed by 
Tw among whom we work in Stepney, Mile 
Me ethnal Green, Kindly mail or rail to the Rv. 
—— East End Mission, Central Hall, 3 
en Street, Commercial Road, Stepney, E.1. 
—<MPLE of Lingtords Todized Liver Salts, and 
‘iaeriptive book, sent free, Apply. LINGFORD & 
ty [mp., Dept. S. Bishop Auckland, Co. Durham. 
w 


4 smoker's domesticity 
Mates Home a bright oasis, 
Deep satisfaction reigns supreme 
4nd TOM LONG is the basis. 






























——— 

lL THE PRIVILEG ES of Membership, including 
A free Cremation at death at any Crematorium in 

* Britain, and free registration, are available for 





5, or ix annual payments of £1 1s. 
his 











WALL EXPENSE. NO TROUBLE. 
Write now for FREE prc spectus (5), 
CREMATION SOCIETY, 
23 Nottingham Place, W. 1. 





\RTNER with £3,000 required for new enterprise 
P jated with an established and very successful 
¢ organisation. Principals only. Interview 
sential, but write in first instance to C. 8., ¢/o H. Z 
pase & Co., 265 Strand, W.C., 2. 






















retry, ByOINTMENTS, &c., VACANT AND 
a WANTED 















EDFORD COLLEGE FOR WOMEN 
ay. B (UNIVERSITY OF LONDON) 
aree wit REGENT'S PARK, N.W. 1. 


es — by 














te Council of Bedford College invite applications 
fe tie following post, open to men and women equally, 
















































‘POSseRsion want as from October Ist, 1936: 
LectvurER in the Department of Latin. 
stat Candidates must have an Honours degree 
<a in Classies, Salary £350-£500. Initial 
salary may be higher than the minimum 
ack, of scale if warranted by candidate’s 
experience. ' 36 
. last date for receiving applications, May 27th, 1936. 
and de fr further particulars apply to the SECRETARY. 
en? ____ ART EXHIBITIONS 
| afar off PRENCH IMPRESSTONISTS—SISLEY, RENOIR, 
ind,” P rissano, MONET and BOUDIN. (2) Paintings 
ty SIDORE OPSOMER. (3) Sculpture by CHANA 
sata — LEICESTER GALLERIES, Leicester 
& fabri uae. 10—6. Saturdays, 10—1, 
LECTURES 


0) 
). 187 
















\ R. KENNETH INGRAM will speak at St. Edmund's, 
Lombard St., Wednesday, May 6th, 1.10 p.m., on 
“CHRISTIANITY AND THE COMING CHANGES.”” 


WIVERSITY OF LONDON 






















A Course: of Three “Lectures on VAL 
BIRATEGY ” will be given by ADMIRAL SIR BARRY 
DOMVILLE, K.B.E., C.B., C.M.G., at UNIVERSITY 
(OLLEGE, LONDON (Gower Street, W.C. 1), on 
THURSDAYS, MAY 7TH, 14TH AND 218T, at 5.30 p.m, 
ADMISSION FRE E, ' WITHOUT TICKET. 

























A Course of Three “Lectures on 
AND ROMAN FORTIFICATIONS IN MANY’ 
wil be given by DR. GERHARD BERSU. of the 
Archaeological Institute of Germany, Berlin, at UNI- 
VERSITY COLLEGE, LONDON (Gower Street, W.C.1), 
m MAY 14H, 18TH and 21st, at 5.30 p.m. At the 
ist Lecture the nag 2 will be taken by Prof. R. G. 
Collingwood, F.B.A., F.S.A., Waynflete Professor of 
Metaphysical Philosophy in the University of Oxford. 
lantern Illustrations. 
ADMISSION FREE, gs ie T TICKET. 

. J. WORSLEY, 

Academic Registrar. 


“* PRE lente ge 























tation. 













































PHYSICAL TRAINING COLLEGES 


gS BEDFORD PHYSICAL TRAINING COL- 

EGE, 37 Lansdowne Road, Bedford. Principal, 
Mis STANSFELD ; Vice-Principal, Miss PETIT. Students 
we trained in this College to become teachers of gym- 











uastics, The course of training extends over 3 years 

mi includes Educational and Medical Gymnastics, 

Massage, Dancing, Hoe key, Lacrosse, Cricket, Tennis, 

Netball, &e. Fees £165 per annum. — For prospectus 

uply Secretary. 

— —— = 
SCHOLASTIC AGENCIES 





BOYS AND GIRLS. 


S' HOOLS FOR 
TUTORS FOR ALL EXAMS. 


wu aancctanes and reliable Information forwarded free 
Charge 

The age of the pupil, district preferred 
] and rough idea of fees should be given. 
‘€J. PATON, Educational Agents, 143 Cannon Street, 
London, E.C. 4, Tel: Mansion House, 5053, 








There is still time 
to book a cruise 


ON THE 


ARANDORA 
sie STAR 


MOST DELIGHTFUL 
MAY 6 


CRUISING LINER 
for 23 Days 


NICE, MONTE CARLO, YUGO-SLAVIA 
(Split, Ragusa, Cattaro) CORFU 
KATAKOLO (for Olympia) ATHENS 
MALTA, BIZERTA (for Tunis). 


From 40 Gns. inclusive 


MAY 30 


for 21 Days 
Annual Birthday Cruise 
MALTA, ATHENS, GALLIPOLI, 
DARDANELLES, CONSTANTINOPLE, 
NAUPLIA, FHILIPPEVILLE (for 
Constantine) MALAGA. 


From 35 Gns. inclusive 













































3, Lower Regent St., London, §.W.!. Whitehall 2266. 
Liverpool, Birmingham, Manchester: and Agencies. 


A RORREETARNE ic: cae a 








COMMERCIAL, SECRETARIAL AND 
TRAINING COLLEGES 


EXAMINATIONS.— 
Six suce 

DAVIES 
Telephone : 





AR 
Successes. 

September, 1935. 

Park, W.. ii. 


An 


ses 


increasing List of 
out of seven entries, 
S, Sussex House, 1 Holland 
Park 4414/5. 











EDFORD COLLEGE WOMEN 

(UNIVERSITY OF LONDON) 

LADY HUGGINS SCHOLARSHIP 1N SOCIOLOGY 
VALUE £70 FOR ONE YEAR. 

The Council of Bedford College offer the above 
Scholarship for award in June, 1936. Candidates must 
hold a University degree and be prepared to follow an 
approved course of study. 

Last day for receiving applications, June 6th, 1936. 

For further information apply the SECRETARY, Bedford 
College, Regent’s Park, N.W. 1. 


— 





CcoLI EGE, 


Us VIVERSITY SOUTHAMPTON. 
A residential U niversity Institution. 
“Inclusive fee for tuition and residence, £95-110. 

There are three Halls of Residence, organised on 
collegiate lines, accommodating 335 students. 

The College is organised in Faculties of Arts, Pure 
Science, Engineering, Education, Economics and Com- 
merce, and in Departments of Laws and Music. Special 
facilities for Research are provided in each Faculty. 

The Degrees awarded to students of the College are 
those of the University of London. 

A calendar of the College may be obtained free on 
application to the REGISTRAR, 














i SILH WASHING DRESSES 


patterns and shades, 


lt I Lupin Blue, 
Leaf Green, Mimosa, 25/6 
etc. To measure from 

—, WRITE FOR CATALOGUE AND PATTERNS 
_Ceopian 


SP.6, 54 Cookridge St., LEEDS. 







SELECTIONS 
ION APPROVAL 









QUEEN’S 
67 Queen’s Gate, 


SECRETARIAL 

London, S8.W.7, 

provides an efficient training in delightful surroundings. 
va 


es COLLEGE, 


ALL SECRETARIAL SUBJECTS TAUG 


Seven months’ Intensive Course, £55. 
__ Prospectus on application. Western 6939. 
RAINING FOR SOCIAL WORK 


su DBU RY, MIDDLESEX. 





ST. FRANCIS COLL EG E, 

Resident Students (from 18 upwards) admitted for 
courses of one or two years’ training. Specially intended 
for girls of good education wishing to become club 
leaders or to begin training for future work as hospital 
aimoners, welfare workers, care committee organisers, &c. 
Course arranged to suit needs of individual students. A 
few bursaries available for suitable candidates.—Full 
particulars from Miss PRESTON, Principal. 








GIRLS’ SCHOOLS AND COLLEGES 


AWNES SCHOOL, AMPTHILL.—Public School on 

individua! lines for girls from 10-19. Playing fields, 

park, woodland 93 acres. Riding, Swimming. Girls are 

prepared for usual examinations and for the University 

entrance or may speeialise in Languages, Art, Music, 
Domestic Science. Fees £120-180 p.a. 


meme HIGH SCHOOL FOR GIRLS.. 
SCHOOL. 








G.P.D.S.T. 


BOARDING AND DAY 
Education and Preparation for 
Playing Fields, Separate Junior 
House, Domestic Science and Froebel training depart- 
ments. Two boarding houses. Complete charge of 
children whose parents are abroad. Fees £90 per 
annum. For prospectus, apply to the HEADMISTRESS, 


Thorough General 
Examinations, Good 





\ E AR RHYL. 
LOWTHER COLLEGE, ABERGELE, 
Chairman: Sir RONALD MACLEAY, 


N. WALES. 
G.C.M.G. 


Headmistress: Miss K. I. Sayers, M.A. (Cantab.) 
Mathematical Tripos, Girton College. 
Junior and Senior Scholarships and Exhibitions, 


will be awarded on the results 
held next May. 
may be obtained from 


including one for Music, 

of an examination to be 
Further particulars 

HEADMISTRESS, 


the 





rs eS EW Oe RR FT RE. 


RESIDENTIAL 


“* RECOGNISED ” SCHOOL FOR GIRLS, 


JoNFS, C.H., D.D. 
M.A. (London). 


Chairman: Rev. a D. 
Principal: Miss D. BouRNE, 


Prepara- 
Fully 
Scholar- 


acres grounds facing Bournemouth Bay. 
University Exams. 
Orchestras, 


Ten 
tion for Matriculation and 
qualified staff. Domestic Science 
ships. Excellent health record. 

JHustrated Prospectus from PRINCIPAL, 
Bournemouth. 


College Road, 








AND COLLEGES 





BOYS’ SCHOOLS 


ZJING’S SCHOOL, Bruton, Somerset.—Scholarship 

examination June 23rd, 24th and 25th. Two 

scholarships (£50 and £40) and seven exhibitions offered. 
For particulars apply to the HEADMASTER. 


CAMBRIDGE, 











EYS SCHOOL, 
An Examination will be held on 25th and 26th May and 
on 3rd and 4th June for the award of the following 
SCHOLARSHIPS and EXHIBITIONS: Four of 
£100 a year ; six of between £25 and £75 a year. Further 
information may be obtained from the BURSAR. 


NLY AUTHORISED BY 
AND PRE P ARATORY SCHOOLS 
YEAR BOOK. 





BOOK H.M.C, 


PUBLIC 


Official Book of Headmasters’ Conference and Associa- 
tion of Preparatory Schools. Consult at Libraries, Clubs, 
&e. Schools, Careers, Professions, &c. 10s. 6d. net.— 
YEAR Book PRESS, 31 Museum Street, W.C. 1 


HE COLLEGE, SOUTH LEIGH, OXON, specialises 

in educational problems of boys from 15 to 19. 

Coaching for all entrance examinations. Ten years 

successes. Careers studied. No abnormal boys.— 
Apply Director, M. CHANING-PEARCE, M.A., Oxon. 


7PPINGHAM SCHOOL.—A Qualifying Examination 
[ ) will be held on JUNE 2nd, 1936, for about SEVEN 
OPEN SCHOLARSHIPS, viz.: TWO or THREE of 
£85 to £70 per annum and FOU R or FIVE of £60 to £30 
per annum. Entries close on MAY 27th. For further 
particulars and Entry Forms, apply to the HE ADMASTER. R. 














DUAL SCHOOLS 


CKWORTH SCHOOL 
(Founded by the Society of Frie nds in 1779.) 





y 





soard of Education as an efficient 


Recognised by the 
Secondary School. 





Provides a sound secondary school education for hovs 
and girls from 11 to 18 years of age up to School Certificate 
and Higher School Certificate standards. 

Special attention is given to the training of character 
and to the cultivation of a right sense of social and 
international justice. 

Situated in its own estate of 350 acres, the School is 
completely equipped with Chemistry, Physies and 

siology Laboratories, Gymnasium, Swimming Bath, 
Common Rooms, Library, Handicraft Workshops, 
Domestie Science Rooms, Art School, Spacious Playmg 
Fields, Home Farm and Garden. 
For Prospectus and full particulars, apply 





The Bursar, Ackworth School. near Pontefract, Yorks, 
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AUTHORS, TYPEWRITING, &c. 


JIVENINGS, WEEK-ENDS.—Shorthand, 
‘4 promptly executed (own machine). 


German.—’ Phone : FLAXMAN 4752 
ITERARY 


Typewtg., Trans. &c., promptly executed. 
MSS. 1s. per 1,000 words, Carbon.copy 3d. per 1,000.— 
Miss N. MCFARLANE(C), 44 Elderton Rd., Westcliff-On-Sea. 


NV AKE MONEY Writing Tiny Sentiments. Highest 
paid literary work. 56 English and American firms 
buying.—E. E. SERVICE, 1 (8) Glenside, Plymouth. 





typewriting 
Good French and 
: or write: Box A650 

















MS: typed, 1s. per 1,000 words. Carbon 2d. 
work.—Miss HARPER, 4 Taviton St., 
seeped wed WANTED.—Songs and musical comps. 
also considered for publication. Terms by arrangement. 
—PETER DEREK LtD., ZB, 1404 Shaftesbury Av., W.C.2. 
RANSLATIONS—Foreign letters, articles, reports, 
&e., rendered into idiomatic English. Promptness 
guaranteed. Prices by arrangement.—Mrs. HOBMAN, 
7 North Square, N.W. 11. Tel. : Speedwell 6396. 
\ YANTED.—Authors’ manuscripts 
marke ting in the United States. 


Expert 
London, W.C. 1. 




















for immediate 
Free examination. 










—REVEL, 19 West 31, New York. 
4 \ TRITE FOR PROFIT.—Make a seccnd income in 
‘ spare time. Send for free REGENT 





hooklet. 
85D), V.8 


Palace Ge 


INSTITUTE E (Dept. 















ACADEM Y 


Oxiord Street. 








C y NEM 


Ger. 2981, 








The gayest film of the season 
MARTA en 


a IEBESMEL ODIE”’ (A) 
Music by FRANZ LEHAR. 



















PAYING GUESTS 





PROFESSOR’S 





i TNIVERSITY WIDOW receives 
} Paying Guests. Terms 30m. per week.-—Frau 
Professor KNOEVENAGEL, -Zahringerstrasse 28, Heidel- 
berg, 





Germany. 












HOTELS AND BOARDING HOUSES 


- . and then THE RED HOUSE. 
and summer are chiefly 
temperature readings. 
Have you realised how 





In London, spring 
a matter of calendar dates and 
How different in the country ! 
simple and comfortable it is to 
live in the country—yet only 40 minutes from Waterloo 7? 
THE RED HOUSE, 
LEATHERHEAD. 
An Hotel . . . and a Home. 
Mrs. Prior, Resident Proprietress, will be glad to send 
you full particulars. Golf, tennis, billiards and bridge. 
Telephone: 164. Private Suites available. 


eaten COMES EARLY IN DEVON 
HU — BISHOPSTEIGNTON, 
TEIGNMOUTH. 
Established 1878. 


















Offers special advantages of Economy, ComrorT and 
the best Climate in England. 


TURKISH AND ELECTRIC LIGHT BaTus. 





Write for Illustrated Tariff. 








ELGRAVE CLUB, LTD. (96 Belgrave Road, 8.W.1). 











—Room and breakfast 5s. 6d. a night. or 30s. 
weekly ; with dinner 6s. 6d. or 2 gns. weekly.—Vict. 3347. 
4 ROITWICH SPA.—WORCESTERSHIRE BRINE 
{ BATHS HOTEL. 


—175 rooms all with h. & c. water. 
A. 











Suites 24 new rooms with radiators, R.A.C, 
Jild. Guide from J. T. CuLLeY, Manager. 
— Ae GH.—THE ALISON HOTEL.—Melville 
Kc rese Tgms.: **Melerest,””’ Edinburgh. Tel. 31295 


















ARKS’ SPUR, HIGH SALVINGTON, WORT HING, 
Quiet Guest Ho! ouse on Downs. Central heating. 
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WHITSUN 
TOUR to 


CANADA 
& U.S.A. 


VISITING : 
QUEBEC, MONTREAL, 
OTTAWA, TORONTO, 
CHICAGO, NEW YORK, 
NIAGARA FALLS 


Don't miss this unusual Whitsun 
Holiday opportunity. A delightful 
29 day. tour to CANADA and 
the UNITED STATES visiting six 
big cities of the New World in 
addition.to NIAGARA FALLS. 
Atlantic crossing outwards via St. 
Lawrence Short-Sea-Route by the 
modern 20,000 ton liner 


ss. DUCHESS of RICHMOND 


From Liverpool and Belfast MAY 29 and 
from Greenock MAY 30, 20 days. 
“All-in”’ fare covers everything. 
a 


Another Whitsuntide departure, our grand tour 
ACROSS CANADA (7 weeks) leaving May 29th. 
“Allin” fares cover everything. 


Write for Canadian Tours Handbook. 


CANADIAN PACIFIC 


Shortest Route to America 


62-65 Charing Cross (Trafalgar Square), London, S.WI. 
103 Leadenhall St., E.C.3, or Local Agents Everywhere 








WANTED TO PURCHASE 














EADY CASH WAITING.—I give the HIGHEST 

PRICES OBTAINABLE for your REVIEW 

COPIES.—T. J. GASTON, 76 Strand, W.C.2. (Tem. 3048.) 
MISCELLANEOUS 

ONEGAL Handwoven Tweed, selected. Handknit 


| 


Stockings and Wader Socks. 
request.— MANAGER, Lissadell, 

AVE YOU COCKROACHES? Then buy 
ab: *‘BLATTIS ” - UNION -COCKROACH PASTE; 
universally and successfully used in all parts of the Globe ; 


Tweed patterns free on 
Sligo, Irish Free State. 





| extermination guaranteed; from Chemists, Boots’ 
Branches, Stores, or Sole Makers.—HOWARTHS, 473 
Crookesmoor, Sheffield. Tins, 1/6, 2/6, 4,6, post free. 



































Vlectric light _a garage Apply PROVEIETRESSES, Zee ee eA 
Ms AT LOC K.—SMEDLEY’S—Gt. Britain's Greatest | FOUSES AND PROPE RTIE S FOR SALE 
Yor Health. Rest or Pleasure. 270 a OR TO LET 
r| 
is 10 acres. Inclusive terms from 13 ia ig NO a a 
“ath Pr Pedic free. n Two R “Resident P iveeti icians, 4. NO LET, eeable period house two minutes from 
soe - Saas ue | Hampstead Heath, Charing Cross twenty minutes 
R PR E SH YOU R SELVN ES S in English Country. = Three bedrooms and two sitting-rooms, garden and all 
r ; ; } modern conveniences. Rent £120 per annum. ‘Phone: 
Ask for Descript List (3d. post free) of 180 INNS and Gullis r 4302 
HOTELS managed by the — mpanememen cen 
PEOPLE'S REFRESHMENT HOUSE ASSOCIATION Properties of every des 
LTD 
cee ee KENT, SURREY & ‘SUSSEX 
KEET, 
URREY, TRUST INNS for excellent country Messrs. F. D. 
SS quarters, situated in the loveliest part of Surres |IBBETT, MOSELY, CARD & CO. 
Apply for List “8,” stating re ‘eedeong 0 to * SURREY 
Trust,” Prudential Buildings pson 1 Road, Gu Guik Idi rd | SEVENOAKS, OXTED & 
AW ARWICK CLUB, rT St. € worse S.W.1). | 
\ Room and breakfa 208, w hls : with REIGATE 
dinner 6s. 6d. night or Vic. T2809. | Telephone: Sevenoaks 1147-8; Oxted 240; Reigate 938. 
t 










[May a; 1936 
FOR THE “TABLE, &e 


ACKIE’S PETTICOAT 


T 
SHORTBREAD (or those Who like eu 


8. by inland Post, 
J. W. MACKIE & SONS, LTp 
103 Princes Street 


N 


Stgared segments, in tins. 


Ly Edinburgh 9 





—=—=—=———. 
HOLIDAYS 





A HOLIDAY of real refreshme a amid the } 


peace of SANDY BALLS WOOD, © patty aud 
fully equipped. River bathing. Apply pag its 
Harrop, Godshill, Fordingbridvc, Or dea 





———=—=—=—= 


RECOMMENDED BRITIsy 
HOTELS 


BATH.—GRAND PUMP ROOM, 

BELFAST.—GRAND CENTRAL. 

BEXHILL-ON-SEA.—GRANVILLE, 

BOURNEMOUTH (Sandbanks), HAVEN 

BRIDGE OF ALLAN.—ALLAN W +h ER AND SP4, 
EN 





| 








\\i 


BRIGHTON.— ROYAL: CRES¢ 
BRIGHTON (Rottingdean).—'Tl DOR CLOSE, 
BRODICK (Arran).— DOUGLAS 
CAMBRIDGE.—U NIV ERSITY ARMS, 
CAPEL CURIG (N. Wales). 


BRYN- TYKCH, 
CHRISTCHURCH.—KING'S 

COLWYN BAY.—PWLLYCHR on a 
CRAWFORD (Lanark).—CRAWFORD. 
CRIEFF 


(Perths).—STRATHEARN HYDRO 
CROMER.—GRAND HOTEL. 
DROITWICH SPA.—The oY ORCESTERSHRg 

BRINE BATHS HOTE 


EASTBOURNE.—CAVEN DISH. 
—PARK GATES, 
EDINBURGH.— ALISON. 

EDZELL. (Angns).—GLENESK. 
FALMOUTH (Cornwall). m8 ALMOUTRH, 
FELIXSTOWE.—MELKOS 
FILEY (Yorks).—LINKFIE L D, 


PRIMROSE Vauyy 1, 
FORTINGALL (Perths).— UL. 


PORTINGALL 
VE’ 


FOWEY.—sT. CATHERIN 

GLASGOW.—-MORE’s, Ini lia ‘Street, 

GRAYSHOTT (Hants s)—FOX & PELICAN 

HASTINGS.—ALBAN y 
QUEE Ss 

HARROGATE. CAIRN HYDRO. 


HUNSTANTON.—LE STRANGE ARMS & GojIP 
LINKS. 

KENMORE (Perths)—TAYMGUTH CASTLE, 

KESWICK.—KESWICK. 

KINLOCH RANNOCH (Perths).-LOCH RANNOCH, 

LEAMINGTON SPA.—A one R' t ‘ON HOUSE. 

—REGE 4 

LEATHERHEAD.—RED HOU SEL 

LOCH AWE (Argyilshire).—L( CH AWE. 

LONDON.—CLIFTON, Welbeck St., W.1. 
—CROFTON, Queen’s Gate, 8.We7, 
—DE VERE, Kensington, W. 
—THACKERAY, Gt. Russell St., We) 
—UNITED SERV ICES, 98/102 Cromvel 

Rd., S.W. 





MALVERN.—ROYAL FOL 
MANCHESTER.— BOW DON ‘ny DRO. 
MATLOCK.—SMEDLEY 
MONMOUTH.— BEAU FORT ARMS 


MORETONHAMPSTEAD.—™M ANOR HOUSE, 
MUNDESLEY.—GRAND HOTEL. 
NAIRN (Nairnshire)—GOLF VIEW. 
—ROYAL MARINE. 
OBAN.—-GREAT WESTERN. 
--STATION HOTEL. 
OVERSTRAND (nr. Crome eats 


PERTH.—STATION HOTEL 
PITLOCHRY.—-ATHOLL P AL A( 3 
PORTREE (lis le of Skye).—ROYA 


PORT ST. MARY (1.0.M. }—PE R bes 1K Bay & Lives, 








RHOSNEIGR (Anglesey ).—BA 

RYE (Sussex).—OLD HOPE ANCHOR. 

ST. ANNES-ON-SEA.—GRAN). 

ST. IVES (Cornwall).—TREGE NNA_ CASTLE. 
ST. LEONARDS-ON-SEA.—ADELPHL. 








ST. MAWES (Cornwall).—SHIP « CAST LI 
SCOURIE (Sutherland). —SCOURI ; 
SELBY (Yorks).—LONDESBOR OUG H ARMS 
SHREWSBURY (nr.).—H. hd KSTONE PK., Westn 
SIDMOUTH.—BELMON 
SKYE.—FLODIGARRY OTE. 

SoU THPORT. —HESKETH PkK., HYDRO Horm 


—PRINCE OF WALES HOTEL 


SOUTHSEA.—PENDRAGON, 


STRATHPEFFER SPA (Ross-shire -B - N WYVE. 
STROUD (nr.), Rodborough Common.—Bt EAR IN, 
TAMWORTH (Staifs).—CASTLI ee 
TEIGNMOUTH (Bishopste ignton HUNTLY, 


TINTERN. 
TORQUAY.- 


“BE AUFORT. 

Eran N COURT PRIVATE 
—PAL 
- ROSLIN “HAL 


WALTHAM CROSS (Herts). THE OBALD’S PaRk 
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LITERARY 


At Smith’s and 
THE LITERARY REVIEW, 


G ISSUE ON 


29 GREAT ST. 


REVIEW 


SALE 


all Bookstalls or from the Publishers. 


ANDREW’S STREET, 


MAY 1st. 
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